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EXPLORATIONS IN THE DEAD SEA VALLEY. 
DR. E. W. G. MASTERMAN, 


Jerusalem, Syria. 
[Reprinted from Tae Biblical Worla.] 


In my preceding paper I indicated the physical history of 
the remarkable Dead Sea valley. I venture now to describe 
the three great expeditions of the nineteenth century which 
attempted, with some measure of success, to explore this 
strange region. They were not without tragedy and misfor- 
tune. The better knowledge we have of the climate and 
geography of this region, the improved means of communica- 


tion, and the firmer control obtained by the Turkish govern- 
ment over the bedouins, have now entirely altered the con- 
ditions of sixty years ago. Those early expeditions will 
therefore always have a unique interest. The causes of the 
first failures are now so clear that we might be tempted to 
condemn as mere foolhardiness the first of these efforts; but 
a more sympathetic attitude, and a full allowance for the 
imperfect knowledge of this region at those times, will rather 
class them with similar heroic ventures of pioneer explorers 
in all climes. 

The first of these expeditions was that of an Irishman, 
Mr. Costigan, who in August and September, 1835, attempted 
single-handed to do what twelve years later strained the re- 
sources of. an expensive and elaborately equipped United 
States naval expedition. 

Costigan conveyed his boat from the bay of Acre overland 
to Tiberias, and with a single Maltese servant, no more a sailor 
than himself, attempted the navigation of the Jordan south- 
ward toward the Dead Sea. He could hardly have chosen a 
more unfortunate time of year, as it was at once the hottest 
season and that in which the river was at its lowest. After 
three days’ struggling down a long succession of waterfalls 
and rapids, in which he was more often in the water than upon 
it, his servant so entirely lost his patience and nerve that 
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Costigan was obliged, although the worst difficulties were 
past, to abandon navigation. Sending his other baggage to 
Jerusalem, he procured an escort of bedouins, and carried his 
boat to Jericho on a camel. 

On the road he appears to have escaped being robbed only 
by the attacking party apparently taking him for a madman. 
For while a number of hostile Arabs were assembled ready for 
attack, Costigan’s horse ran away with him and carried him, 
wildly gesticulating, toward them at full gallop, whereupon 
the whole party turned and fled! At Jericho he arrived tat- 
tered and bedraggled, but undaunted; after visiting Jerusalem 














VIEW ALONG THE NORTH SHORE OF DEAD SEA. 
Showing a ‘‘rajsed beach’? Mountain of Moab in the distance. 


and recovering somewhat, he at the end of August started 
on the second, and still more unfortunate, stage of his explor- 
ation. Leaving the northern shore of the Dead Sea, with his 
- servant as his sole companion, he sailed slowly down the whole 
eastern coast and soon reached the Lisan. 

Here, as so often happens, the wind failed, and they were 
quite becalmed. They were obliged to commence to work 
their way northward by rowing. The fearful heat, the hard 
work and anxiety were bad enough. But one day while Cos- 
tigan slept, the servant, tired of rowing so heavy a boat, sought 
to lighten his labors by throwing overboard the sole supply 
of fresh water. Their sufferings now became terrible. They 
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dared not land at the two or three green spots where they 
might have obtained fresh water, because of the bedouins. In 
this they were certainly overcautious, and: fatally so. They 
both suffered from fever; one whole day Costigan, who had 
had no previous experience at rowing, had to work at the 
oars while the servant lay tossing with fever at the bottom 
of the boat. 

At last, on the fifth day, they reached the north shore in a 
terrible condition. There was no water to assuage their 
raging thirst. They were in high fever and blistered all over 
from having poured the Dead Sea water over their clothes 














NORTH SHORE OF DHAD SEA. 
The ridges made in the shingle are the highest level attained in successive seasons; 


to cool themselves. For the succeeding night and the greater 
part of the next day they could not stir. But at length the 
servant set out for Jericho. More than seven times he fainted 
by the way; at length, after struggling along several hours, 
he reached his destination and dispatched help.to his unfor- 
tunate master. With the greatest diffrculty Costigan was 
mounted on a horse and brought into Jericho, where he was 
received into one of the hovels of the Arabs. This was on 
September 2, 1835. In the evening of that day he sent his 
servant to Jerusalem to secure help from the governor, but 
the man appears to have failed Costigan entirely. On the 
evening of the next day (September 3) a messenger, mounted 
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on Mr. Costigan’s own horse, arrived at the home of Rev. 
T. Nicolayson, the English clergyman in Jerusalem, with the 
following letter: 


My Dear Sir: 


For God’s sake send me some medicine and emetic above all things. 

I cannot rise from my bed, and if I pass two such nights as the last 

without aid or medicine, you will have to do something else for me! 
Yours, 


(Signed) oe. 


Mr. Nicolayson started at once and rode all night to Jericho. 
He found the explorer lying in the open air in a state of 
extreme exhaustion after a severe run of fever. The whole 
day was spent, amid a scorching sandstorm, in contriving 
means for carrying the poor invalid to Jerusalem. Neither 
promises nor threats could induce the lazy Jericho Arabs to 
bestir themselves, and no one could be persuaded to assist 
in carrying a litter. 

At length, at the.suggestion of an old woman, who showed 
more kind-heartedness and intelligence than all the men, two 
bags of straw were slung on the sides of a pack saddle so as 
to form a hollow on the back of the horse. On this was spread 
a large fur cloak, and a couple of cushions were fixed on the 
neck of the horse to receive Mr. Costigan’s head. About 9 
p. m. the party started, the patient reclining on his improvised 
couch with two men supporting his legs and a third leading 
the horse. With many halts, the toilsome journey was per- 
formed, and Jerusalem was reached at 8 a. m. Here the 
explorer found a comfortable resting place in the Casa Nuova, 
where the physician of the pasha attended him. But not for 
long. The next evening the fever returned wjth renewed 
violence, and on Monday, September 7, at 3 a. m. he breathed 
his last. His remains rest in the cemetery attached to the 
Latin Convent. Impulsive and brave, Costigan had perished 
for want of a little foresight and precaution. 

Sad to say, no notes whatever were found among his effects. 
The source of my information for Costigan’s adventures in 
the above paper is entirely a manuscript account by Miss 
Nicolayson, in the minutes of the Jerusalem Literary Society. 
These notes were written in 1850 from information supplied 
by*Rev. T. Nicolayson (then living), and, as far as they go, 
may be relied upon as correct. Since this, however, I have 
come upon some further information supplementary to this 
which I think I ought to refer to here. In “Incidents of 
Travel in the Holy Land, etc.”, by J. L. Stephens (1839), I 
find the following remarks: 

When the unhappy Costigan was found by the Arabs on the shore 


of the. Dead Sea, the spirit of the enterprising Irishman was fast 
fleeting away. He lived two days after he was carried to the convent 
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in Jerusalem, but he never once referred to his unfortunate voyage. 
He had long been a traveler in the East, and had long been preparing 
for this voyage. He had read every book that treated of the mys- 
terious water, the Dead Sea, and was thoroughly prepared with all 
the knowledge necessary for exploring it to advantage. Unfortunately 
for the interests of science, he had always been in the habit of trust- 
ing greatly to his memory. After his death the missionaries in Jeru- 
salem found no regular diary or journal, but merely brief notes 
written on the margins of books, so irregular and confused that they 
could make nothing of them. And either from indifference, or because 
they had no confidence in him, they allowed Costigan’s ‘servant to 
go without asking him any questions. I took some pains to trace 
out this man in Beirut. He was a little dried up Maltese sailor. He 
said he had rowed around the sea without knowing why, except 
that he was paid for it, and what he told me bore the stamp of truth, 
for he did not seem‘to think that he had done anything extraordinary. 
He knew as little about it as any man could know who had been 
over the same water. . . . He seemed, however, to have observed 
the coast and the soundings with the eye of a sailor 

He states that they wére eight days in accomplishing the whole tour 
of the lake sleeping every night on shore except once, when afraid 
of some suspicious Arabs whom they saw on the mountains, they slept 
on board beyond reach of gunshot from the land. He told me that 
they had moved in a zigzag direction, crossing and recrossing the 
lake several times; that every day they sounded frequently with a 
line 175 brachia (about six feet each); that they found the bottom 
rocky and of very unequal depth, sometimes ranging thirty, forty, 
eighty, twenty brachia, all within a few boat’s lengths; that some- 
times the lead brought up sand like that of the mountains on each 
side; that they failed to find the bottom but once, and in that place 
there were large bubbles all around for thirty paces, rising probably 
from a spring; that at one place they found on the bank a hot sulphur 
spring. . . . He told me some other particulars; that the boat, 
when empty, floated a palm higher out of the water than on the 
Mediterranean; that Costigan lay on the water and picked a fowl, 
and tried to induce him [the sailor] to come in [into the water]; 
: that from nine till five it was dreadfully hot, and every night 
a north wind blew, and the waves were worse than in the Gulf of 
Lyons. In reference to their peculiar exposures, and the circum- 
stances that hurried poor Costigan to his unhappy fate, he said that 
they had suffered exceedingly from the heat, the first five days 
Costigan taking his turn at the oars; that on the sixth day their 
water was exhausted and Costigan gave out; that on the seventh 
day they were obliged to drink the water of the sea, and on the 
eighth day were near the head of the lake and he himself was ex- 
hausted, unable any longer to pull an oar. Then he made coffee 
from the water of the sea; and a favorable wind springing up for 
the first time, they hoisted their sail and in a few hours reached the 
head of the lake; that, feeble as he was, he set off for Jericho, and in 
the meantime the unhappy Costigan was found by the Arabs on the 
shore a dying man, and by the intercession of the old woman, carried 
to Jericho. 


It will be noticed that there are several discrepancies in the 
two accounts, but in the main facts they agree. This latter 
narrative is important as making the expedition much more 
rational and purposeful. The first account says nothing of 
scientific observations. It seems too clear that the Maltese 
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man at any rate claimed to be a sailor. The closing sentences 
are probably a mistake. 

Just nine years after the sad and tragic occurrences just 
narrated, a second, and somewhat more successful, expedition 
over the same route was made, led by Lieutenant Molyneux 
of H. M.S. “Spartan.’” This frigate was then lying at Beirut, 
and Lieutenant Molyneux got permission to take the ship’s 
dingey, with three picked able seamen, who had had previous 
experience of exploration in Australia, and a full supply of 
all necessary nautical instruments. They landed at the bay of 
Acre, and their boat was conveyed by camels to Tiberias and 
there launched. From the Lake of Tiberias the party, now 
augmented by two natives who had joined. the naval officer 
and his men at Tiberias, started August 23, 1847, down the 
Jordan. 

From the first their progress was one of great difficulty. 
The water was at its lowest, and after the first mile from the 
lake for seven hours they “scarcely ever had sufficient water 
to swim the boat for a hundred yards together.” On the 
26th they were obliged to give up navigation and carry the 
boat on camels as far as Jisr el Mujamia; thence Molyneux 
rode on the bank, directing the seamen and their native 
assistants how to steer. In the tortuous windings of the river 
it necessarily happened that on many occasions he lost sight 
of the boat altogether. 

While progressing under these circumstances, the whole 
party was simultaneously attacked on the 29th at a point a 
little beyond where the Zerka (Jabbok) joins the Jordan. 
Molyneux warned off his attackers by threats, and proceeded 
to the evening rendezvous in ignorance of the fate that had 
overtaken his companions. After long waiting in vain for the 
boat, the dragoman was sent back and found it lying in the 
river empty, and on the shore near at hand lay the guide from 
Tiberias, stripped naked. The sailors had disappeared en- 
tirely. The guide narrated that the boat had, at a certain bend 
in the river, been surrounded by about fifty Arabs firing 
muskets and throwing stones;. that one of the Englishmen, 
having leveled his musket to fire, was at that moment struck 
on the forehead and fell into the water. The whole party 
of Arabs thereupon made a united onslaught, seized the party, 
and, having carried them all into the thicket, had stripped 
them of their possessions. 

After prolonged search and repeated signaling, all in vain, 
Molyneux decided to make his way southward. The boat, 





* Most of my information regarding this expedition had been de- 
rived from an account contained in a manuscript by Mr. Finn, H. 
B. M.’s consul in Jerusalem, in the minutes of the Jerusalem Literary 
Society (1850). 
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which had now been brought far enough down the river for 
easy navigation, he directed should be rowed down by the 
native guides. He himself proceeded direct to Jericho, arriv- 
ing with the baggage in the early morning. Here he rested 
for a couple of hours, the first time for three days and nights. 
When he heard of the safe arrival of the boat on the lower 
reaches of the Jordan, he went up to Jerusalem to obtain help. 
As he neared the Holy City, he met H. B. M.’s consul, Mr. 
Finn, actually on the road to assist him. Hearing of the 
disaster the consul turned back with Molyneux and at once 
approached the pasha. A guard of ten bashi-bezuks, under 
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PART OF THE 'AIN FESHKHAH OASIS. 
Looking out across the sea toward the west. 


a captain—one Mustapha Agha—was at once put at their 
disposal, and the next morning (September 1) they started 
for Jericho: After a short rest there, they set out at 1 a. m., 
September 2, to scour the Jericho plain to the north for traces 
of the lost sailors; after a fruitless ride almost as far north 
as the Jabbok, they at last decided to return to Jericho, which 
they reached after twelve hours in the saddle. 

It may be as well to mention at once what really happened 
to the unfortunate sailors. The poor fellows had wandered 
about one whole day in search of their officer; not finding 
him, they had then made for Tiberias, the last town they had 
seen. This place they reached the third day. Two of them 
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had had to carry their wounded companion all the time. They 
had suffered intensely from thirst, as they were afraid again to 
approach the Jordan itself; and this, as well as fear of the 
Arabs, had compelled them chiefly to travel by moonlight. 
At Tiberias they appear to have been kindly treated, and they 
shortly afterward rejoined their ship at Beirut. 

Meanwhile Lieutenant Molyneux, undaunted by the diffi- 
culties and discouragements that had occurred, determined to 
continue his explorations. He had his boat conveyed to the 

















WEST SHORE OF THE DEAD SEA. 
From Engedi to Masada. 


(Photographed by Rev. Putnam Cady, F.R.G.S.) 

mouth of the Jordan, where he formed a temporary camp. 
At 6 p. m., September 3, accompanied by his Tiberias guide 
and a Greek from Jerusalem, he set sail on the Dead Sea. 
This, as has been mentioned, is a favorable time for sailing 
southward. Molyneux, more fortunate than his predecessor, 
found also a favorable breeze for his return. He, in two nights 
and a day and a half, went to the Lisan and back, landing 
again on the north shore at noon, September 5. The thermom- 
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eter is said to have reached 130° F., and part of the time the 
créw sustained rough weather. 

The next day Molyneux carried the dingey on camel-back 
to Jericho, where he found awaiting him the British consul 
and several of his brother officers of H. M. S. “Spartan,” who 
had run over from Jaffa to greet him. The whole party re- 
turned to Jerusalem, and on the 10th left for Jaffa. So far, 
in spite of what had happened to the seaman, the expedition 
had not been without success; the officer in command, the 
seamen, and the boat had all gotten off safely. Molyneux, 
however, as he embarked, stated to the consul: “Yes I am 
doing well now—no fever yet—but when I am on board and 
the excitement is over I shall catch it!’ His premonition was 
verified: in a little over three weeks, on October 3, he died 
of fever in Beirut. 

These two magic pioneer attempts paved the way for the 
great American expedition of 1848. The first failures had been 
due to insufficient preparation, want of a guard against those 
rapacious and, at that time, dangerous marauders, the bedou- 
ins, and perhaps most of all the selection (in ignorance of 
climate) of the worst season of the year, when the Dead Sea 
valley is a veritable furnace and the Jordan reduced to its 
lowest level. All these mistakes were guarded against in the 
new attempt. 

Lieutenant Lynch’s expedition landed at Acre, March. 31, 
1848, from the American storeship “Supply.” The staff con- 
sisted of Lieutenants Lynch (in command) and J. B. Dale, 
Midshipman R. Aulick, Dr. Anderson, Mr. Francis Lynch, a 
botanist, and ten able seamen, one of whom was a trained 
mechanic. Soon after landing, the party put themselves under 
the protection of the most powerful bedouin chief of the day, 
Arkely Agha, a man who in all the district had more power 
and authority than the whole Turkish administration. He 
and his followers protected the expedition from first to last. 
With his party were carried two specially constructed boats: 
one a copper boat, named the “Fanny Mason;” the other an. 
iron boat, the “Fanny Skinner.” At Tiberias a small wooden 
boat, called “Uncle Sam,” was added to the flotilla; this, 
however, came to grief in the rapids of the Jordan soon after 
starting. 

On April 10th the imposing procession, three boats by 
water and a party of no less than thirty horsemen along the 
banks, started from the outlet of the Jordan. What a contrast 
to poor Costigan and his solitary Maltese! Lynch himself 
took charge of one boat and Midshipman Aulick took charge 
of a second, while Lieutenant Dale commanded the land forces. 
After great difficulties and through indefatigable perseverance, 
the two metal boats traversed the numerous cataracts, rapids, 
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and waterfalis, and finally, on April 19, safely reached the Dead 
Sea, having descended about two hundred miles of river. 

The party then navigated the Dead Sea‘ in all parts from 
this date until May 9. Its shores were surveyed, its depths 
sounded, and temperatures taken. Careful geological, botan- 
ical, and meteorological observations were made. The party 
experienced the vicissitudes of storm and calm, and especially 
were oppressed by the sweltering heat. But all manfully stuck 
to their posts. After quitting the region, most of the party 
suffered from fever. Later Lieutenant Dale, on July 24, 
succumbed in the Lebanon to the privations he had here 
undergone. 

One may safely say that more knowledge of the Dead Sea 
was acquired by this one expedition of Lieutenant Lynch than 
had been gained by previous ventures. On the foundations 
then laid all our subsequent knowledge is built. Many have 
come since to add information whose researches are fully 
accessible to all. The names of de Saulcy,’ Rob-Roy Mac- 
gregor, Tristram, Lartet,, and the Duke of Luynes, and 
Hull,’ of the Palestine Exploration Fund,” must ever be re- 
membered in connection with the exploration of the Jordan 
valley in the latter half of the nineteenth century, as Costigan, 
Molyneux, and Lynch are to be remembered for their work 
in the earlier years. 





*“My account of this expedition is intentionally scanty, because a 
full and most interesting description is given in the “Narrative of the 
U. S. Expedition to the River Jordan and the Dead Sea”, to which 
those interested are referred. 

°“Narrative of a Journey Round the Dead Sea” (translated from 
the French). (2 vols., 1854.) 

*“Rob-Roy on the Jordan” (1869; specially valuable with regard 
to the upper Jordan and Lake Huleh). 

*“Tand of Israel” (1886); etc. 

*“Exploration Geologique de la Mer Morte” (account of a scien- 
tific expedition financed by the Duke de Luynes in the early seventies). 

*“Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petroea.” 

* Many other names might be mentioned in connection with the 
survey, especially Kitchener, Condor, and Wilson. 
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EDUCATION AND MORALS AMONG THE NAVAJOS | 
AND PUEBLOS. 


BY WILLIAM E. CURTISS. 
[Reprinted from the Chicago Record-Herald, August 12, 1905 ] 


There are several Indian schools supported by the gov- 
ernment and by religious denominations among the Pueblos 
and the other tribes of the territory. The Pueblos, as every- 
body knows, are supposed to be descended from the pro- 
genitors of the Aztec race. They live in fixed villages and 
cultivate the soil. They all have local governments of their 
own and a system of administration which is older than his- 
tory and admirably adapted to the peculiar conditions in which 
they live. 

There are three large government schools for these and 
other tribes at.Santa Fe, Albuquerque and Mescalaro, and 
local schools on all of the several reservations. The Santa Fe 
school is the largest. It has been running about fifteen years, 
has ten substantial brick buildings and several minor struc- 
tures of adobe, which have been erected from time to time. 
Congress made an appropriation of $25,000 at the last session 
for a girls’ dormitory, which will increase the capacity by 
about one hundred students. There were 431 students in 
attendance last year. Of these 256 were Pueblos, 95 were 
Papagoes, 41 were Navajos, 23 were Pimas and the remainder 
from other tribes in the territory. 

The Albuquerque school has about three hundred students 
and that at Mescalaro about one hundred. More than half 
the students at Albuquerque are Navajos, there are a few 
Apaches and the remainder are from the Pueblos. All three 
of the schools teach book learning up to the eighth grade 
of the ordinary public school, so the children may have a 
knowledge of reading, writing and arithmetic, and know some- 
thing of the geography and history of their country; but 
more attention is paid to industrial training—farming, gar- 
dening, stock and fruit raising and the ordinary mechanical 
trades, for the boys—while the girls are istructed in house- 
keeping, dressmaking, cooking, laundry work, blanket weav- 
ing and the ordinary domestic sciences, so they may be able 
to improve the homes of their families and earn their own 
living if necessary. 

Education is not compulsory among the Indians, but it 
should be. It is difficult to get the children into the schools. 
Many parents will not be persuaded; others seem quite 
anxious to have their boys and girls educated, especially the 
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boys, but most of them are indifferent. There are day schools 
in all of the nineteen pueblos, for the benefit of the children 
who remain at home, but it is difficult to secure pupils there 
also. The Pueblo Indians, generally speaking, are not favor- 
able to education. They are very conservative and prefer 
their ancient customs to modern innovations. 

C. J. Crandall, superintendent of the Indian school at Santa 
Fe, says that “the Navajos are much brighter and more am- 
bitious than any other Indians and that the Apaches are next 
to them.” 

The Navajos are the brightest Indians I have ever met,” 
said he the other day, “and I have been in the service, North 
and South, for fourteen years and have known most of the 
tribes personally. The Indians of the northern latitudes are 
more intellectual and are abler than those of the South, but 
they yield to vices more readily and are more subject to 
disease. The Pueblos are dull, slow, reticent, mystical and 
stoical. It takes them a long time to get on to an idea; they 
are very slow in reasoning; they have very little sense of 
humor. They are more serious than any Indians I have 
ever known and the most difficult to teach. They are ex- 
tremely conservative—the slowest to change of all our native 
races, and they have fought the hardest and most persistently 
against the advances of civilization. Notwithstanding per- 
secution and inducements, they have preserved their religion 
and customs ever since the advent of the Spaniards 360 years 
ago, although they are slowly dying out. There are now 
nineteen pueblos with a population of about 8,000 souls, 
while the early Spanish records mention forty-three pueblos 
with hundreds of thousands of people, who have disappeared 
in pestilences and wars. Pecos, their sacred place, has entirely 
gone. Nothing is left but the ruins of an old church. The 
population of Taos, the most important of the pueblos, has 
been reduced to 500, but the people still cultivate the same 
area of land. 

“IT am inclined to think, however,” said Mr. Crandall, “that 
the next census will show an increase in the population of 
the Pueblos, which will be due to the suppression of con- 
tagious diseases, to vaccination and sanitary regulations, all 
of which have been enforced upon them, against the most 
stubborn resistance. In some cases military assistance has 
been necessary. The Pueblos are beginning to intermarry 
somewhat with the Mexicans also.” 

“What is the effect of education on them?” 

“When the boys and girls go home from this school, from 
Carlisle, Hampton, Haskell and other institutions, few of 
them keep up the standard of living which they have been 
taught; but example and precept are not entirely forgotten. 
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Some of them drift back to the lowest level of their tribe, 
but most of them do better and live better. Hence our work 
is not entirely lost. Sometimes we get very much discouraged. 
The older members of the tribes are so conservative, so sul- 
len, so reluctant to abandon the habits of their ancestors, 
that their uplifting is a very slow process. They do not want 
their children educated; they shelter themselves under the 
past; they preserve their secret religious rites and are willing 
to live a miserable existence from our standpoint as long 
as they are allowed to practice these mystic ceremonies. 
Nevertheless, a few ‘are prospering, and you may say that, 
as a rule, those who have been educated at the government 
schools, when they return to their homes, demand better 
things than they would have been contented with before 
they came away. They insist upon sleeping upon beds, and 
eating off a table from dishes with knives and forks instead 
of dipping their fingers into the common kettle as they former- 
ly did. The girls will insist upon cook stoves instead of 
using the ancient outdoor ovens, and they will-want sewing 
machines also. The boys will want new wagons and agri- 
cultural machinery like they have used at the school. - The 
educated boys take better care of their horses and cattle, 
for they have learned how, and they are less subject to super- 
stitious influences.” 

“How are their morals?” I asked. 

“The morals of the Pueblo Indians have always been high, 
but they were higher before the whites came. And, after 
360 years of Spanish influence and example they are, I believe, 
the most moral and law-abiding people in the United States. 
They are not so subject to temptation as the northern Indians 
and do not have the same appetite for whiskey. But I have 
noticed that those who have advanced the most rapidly have 
fallen the lowest in morals. The Zuni and Santo Domingo 
Indians are the most temperate people in the world, but 
they are the most conservative of the Pueblos and are making 
the least progress. 

“The Navajos are making the greatest improvement from 
a material standpoint, but not morally. They are increasing 
in wealth, chiefly in horses and sheep. They send us the 
brightest boys we have. Very few of our Navajo students 
ever go back to moccasins and blankets. Most of them 
get out and work for wages. They are a migratory people 
and do not have the same attachment for their homes which 
you will notice among the Pueblos. We send a large number 
of boys up to Colorado every season during their vacations 
to work in the sugar beet fields, in the sawmills, railways 
and in other capacities, and the Pueblos always come back. 
Their home attachments are very strong and it is not a bad 
trait.” 
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It is a serious question whether we have done the Pueblo 
any good or not. It is doubtful whether his present condition 
is any improvement upon that in which he was living when 
the Spaniards found him. He had a system of governement 
which was admirably adapted to his needs; his morals were 
of a higher standard than those of the white invaders; he 
was industrious, sober, kind to his family, devoted to his 
village home, honest, faithful and almost free from vice. We 
have given him the gospel; we have told him the story of 
salvation; we have taught his children the alphabet and have 
given him modern agricultural implements; but at the same 
time he has acquired vices and diseases of which he was 
entirely innocent and ignorant before the Spanish came. And 
although he is much more exempt from both than the northern 
tribes of Indians, it is the almost unanimous opinion of the 
people who have studied his conditions that he has degener- 
ated rather than advanced, under the influence of white civi- 
lization. 

Although he professes the Catholic religion he still preserves 
and practices his pagan rites, and the secrets of his native 
religion have never been revealed. He guards them with the 
greatest vigilance. Adolf Brandelier, Frank Cushing, Charles 
F. Lummis, Mrs. James Stevenson and others who have lived 
months and years among the Pueblos for the purpose of learn- 
ing these secrets, have been unsuccessful, and the longer these 
ethnologists stayed with them, and the more closely they 
studied their character, the more of an enigma they became. 

Notwithstanding their tenacious adherence to their ancient 
religion and their devotion to their pagan gods, their attach- 
ment to the Catholic faith is very strong, and their faith in 
the Holy Virgin and the Saints is sublime. This characteristic 
may be illustrated by a bit of history. 

The pueblo of Laguna, which you can see from the windows 
of the trains on the Santa Fe Road, and which stands only 
a few hundred yards from the station of the same name, is 
the least venerable and the most progressive of all the nineteen 
villages. Its population is made up of deserters, or emigrants, 
from Acoma and other villages, and it was not founded 
until 1699, after the Pueblo rebellion. Some ethnologists say 
that it was originally a refuge or resort of the natives who 
were loyal to the Spanish authorities during that uprising, 
and in corroboration they point to the fact that it lies immedi- 
ately on the trail between Santa Fe and the City of Mexico. 
This, however, is disputed. The only point upon which every- 
body agrees is that Laguna is a modern pueblo in comparison 
with thé others, and that many of its inhabitants came from 
Acoma. 

In the old church at Acoma, now half in ruins and partially 
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roofless, protected by a sheet of canvas, is a cheap, rude 
painting of St. Joseph, which, according to tradition, was pre- 
sented to the people of Acoma by the King of Spain in 1629. 
The faith of the people in the miraculous powers of that pic- 
ture is unlimited, and they ascribe to it the almost continuous 
prosperity which Acoma has enjoyed. 


The Moki snake dance, which occurs annually, and is an 
appeal to the gods for rain, will be held this year between 
Aug. 22 and 27. About 2,000 Indians will participate. The 
government frowns upon these snake dances as debasing, hea- 
thenish performances, but they are the delight of scientific 
men and are drawing quite an attendance of spectators annu- 
ally. To the Indians they have a solemn significance; they 
are purely religious, much more important to them than Christ- 
mas, Good Friday or Thanksgiving day to us, because their 
faith is more profound and their devotion more loyal than 
ours. It would be a terrible blow to them if the government 
prohibited the celebration, as it has several times threatened 
to do. 

While they use live rattlesnakes which have not been divest- 
ed of their fangs, no Indian has been injured for several years. 
The performance is not nearly so cruel or so dangerous as 
a football game. There are no more devotional people in 
the world than the Mokis; no people more loyal to their gods, 
or more scrupulous in their observance of the rites and obli- 
gations of their religion. Their gods may be imaginary, but 
to them they are real; the obligations may be cruel, but to 
them they are necessary for the purification of the soul, and 
they are less barbarous than the flaggelations of the Penitentes 
and the penance of other Catholic orders. 

Moki is about seventy-five miles from Holbrook across a 
sandy mesa or plateau. Since the tourists and scientific men 
began to come out here in such numbers several people at 
Holbrook have organized for the purpose of taking care of 
them, and now provide full camping outfits, with cooks and 
other attendants, so that the journey can be made with a 
minimum of discomfort. Those who enjoy roughing it will 
get just enough hardship to satisfy their souls. The cost of 
the trip, including everything—transportaion, tents, food and 
bedding—for a five days’ trip is $35, in addition to the regular 
railway fares. Persons who desire to make the journey can 
communicate with the Santa Fe agent at any of the stations 
I have named. 

In March, 1904, the Supreme Court of the Territory of 
New Mexico decided that the Pueblo Indians are citizens of 
the United States and that their property is subject to tax- 
ation. This decision created great surprise and apprehension. 
While no one has ever denied that the Pueblos are citizens, 
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few of them have ever attempted to exercise the rights of 
citizenship. Sometimes, when a campaign has been close, 
the politicians have tried to persuade them to vote, but it was 
always difficult and usually impossible. They do not want 
to take any part in politics. They mind their own business, 
elect their own magistrates and obey the laws. On Jan. 1 
it is their custom to choose a governor and war chief and a 
council, who serves for a year, manage the affairs of the 
community, try cases of misdemeanor and punish crimes 
among themselves, according to their ancient laws. They 
resent the interference of the officers of the federal territorial 
government and require no assistance or advice. They have 
asked nothing but to be left alone so that they can manage 
their own affairs in their own way, according to the customs 
of their ancestors. But the white people have argued that 
they should pay taxes upon their lands, their stock and their 
crops, and a suit was brought by the attorney general of the 
territory to have the court decide whether they are citizens 
and subject to taxation, or not. The Indians took little 
interest in the litigation and made no fight against it, but 
when the decision of the court was made known to them the 
governors of several of the pueblos went in a body to Santa 
Fe and protested against having citizenship forced upon them. 
Through the Indian agent they made a protest to the author- 
ities at Washington and I understand that, by the advice of 
the agent, they have employed lawyers, who will carry the 
case to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The agent, Mr. Crandall, has made a very earnest plea to 
the Secretary of the Interior in the red man’s behalf. He says: 
“He objects to citizenship, and those who have his interests 
at heart will do all they can to win his fight for him. While 
a few of these Pueblo Indians are ready for citizenship, and 
have indicated the same by their willingness and energy to 
accept services from the railroad companies and elsewhere, 
and by their accepting the benefits of schools and churches, 
a large percentage of them are unable and not yet enough 
advanced along the lines of civilization to take upon them- 
selves the burden of citizenship. It is my opinion that in the 
event of taxation being imposed the masses of the New Mex- 
ico Pueblo Indians will become paupers, their lands will be 
sold for taxes, the whites-and Mexicans will have possession 
of their ancient grants, and the government will be com- 
pelled to support them or witness their extermination.” 
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ANCIENT ALPHABETS AND SACRED BOOKS. 


BY STEPHEN D. PEET. 


In treating of the Sacred Books of the world, we shall need 
first to refer to the art of writing, for that necessarily pre- 
ceded the making of books. It is to be noticed that nearly 
every ancient nation that ever reached a particular stage of 
progress, indicated their civilization by the invention of an 
alphabet. 

It is true that pictographs preceded all kids of writing, 
and yet it is supposed that nearly all alphabets really grew out 
of these, though symbols came in as an intermediate stage. 

There were certain familiar symbols, which appeared at an 
early time among all the races of the East, and to a certain 
extent among the American tribes. Among these were the 
double-headed axe, the winged circle, the tree and the serpent, 
the serpent and egg, the bird, the circle, the square, and the 
crescent. These prevailed among the rudest tribes, and con- 
stituted a sort of alphabet, which was everywhere understood. 
They do not appear in the sacred books of the East, and rarely 
constitute the essential part of any alphabet. Yet these seem 
to have been the essential elements of many of the styles of 
writing which prevailed among the primitive tribes and races. 
They consisted of the figures of birds arranged in lines and ina 
great variety of attitudes, and served as pictographs which 
could be interpreted by the rudest people. A good illustration 
of this, may be seen in the tablets which are found in the 
Easter Islands. These constituted a primordial alphabet, 
which prevailed throughout the globe, and symbolized the 
Nature Powers, the sun and moon, the four points of the eom- 
pass, the arch of the sky, the winds, lightning, and the calen- 
dar. Afterwards they were embodied in the codices. 

The constellations also formed another series of symbols, 
which were suggestive of the religious beliefs, and constitute 
in a sense a sacred book which was read by different nations. 

The furniture of the tabernacles and the figures that guarded 
the temples constituted another class of symbols. The fact 
that the arks of the Babylonian gods were once ships, points 
to a period when the people were dwellers by the sea. The 
gods of Eridu were water-gods, and, like the gods of Egypt, 
each had his sacred ship. These ships occupied an important 
place in the Babylonian ritual; they had their special names, 
and were the visible abodes of the divinities. There were cer- 
tain animals that became suggestive of divinities. The goat is 
connected with the Vedic, Persian, Semitic, and Norse. 

We may say, then, that the forms of nature, the symbols 
which represent the motions of the sky, points of the compass, 
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the various elements (fire, water, earth and air), constituted 
the beginnings of an alphabet which was very widely scattered 
throughout the world, and gave hints of a system of nature- 
worship, which was understood by the rudest, as well as by the 
most cultured. These do not appear in the Books of Moses, 
but they constitute a sacred language which was very sug- 
gestive to the rudest people. 

I. The forms of the letters in the alphabets varied accord- 
ing to the circumstances and surroundings of the people who in- 
vented them, as well as 
totheir social progress. 
To illustrate: the Ac- 
cadians, who dwelt in 
the valley of the Tigris, 
and who are supposed 
to have been the first 
people who ever used 
letters as a means 
of expressing thought, 
were surrounded by a 
level country, abound- 
ing in clay, but they 
were remote from any 
rocky ledges. As a 
result, they used the 
clay in making tablets, 
on which they in- 
scribed their thoughts, 
in a very simple and 
primitive manner. 
They merely took a metal tool, and made impressions upon 
the clay.in the form of wedges, making the arrangement of 
these wedges, relative to one another, to serve the purposes of 
an alphabet. 

Tnis was a very simple form of writing, but it was used by 
the early Semitic tribes through many centuries. Prof. Hil- 
precht has described the tablets which were gathered at Nippur; 
some of which date as early as 4000 B. C.; others date to 
2200 B. C.; still others, as late as 1400 B.C. Some of these 
came from the business quarter of ancient Nippur, and repre- 
sent the time of Urgur and Sargon. He says that eighteen 
thousand administrative lists of the Cassite periods (see cut) 
and thousands of tablets of the third pre-Christian millenium 
were found; all of them provided with holes for the thread by 
which they were tied to sacks, and boxes, and baskets. Also, 
the fragments of several barrel cylinders of the time of Sargon, 





Fig. 1.—CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTION.* 





* The cut shows the style of this cuneiform writing. Ths tablet shown 
was taken by Mr. Frederick J. Bliss from the mound at Tell-el-Hesy, 
— probably represents Lachish, it is situated eighteen milos east of 
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and Kuffic coins, inscribed with Hebrew letters, belong- 
ing tothe first millenium of our era. Three thousand years 
of Babylonian history are represented by dated business docu- 
ments, found in crude brick structures, lying one above an- 
other. There is a squeeze of an inscription of Sargon I., 
3800 B. C., and a brick stamp of Bur-Sim; also a black stone 
tablet with a Sumerian inscription, 2700 B. C., and a tablet 
bearing the name and titles of Sargon 

“We can say very little as to the manner in which the single 
tablets were arranged on the shelves, but technical books giv- 
ing information on the sub- 
jects treated in the schools, 
included tabiets for religi- 
ous edification. Lists of 
dates giving the names of 
kings, and the multiplica- 
tion tables, even an astro- 
nomical tablet and sealed 
cylinders have been found. 
This goes to illustrate the 
history of the sacred books 
of Babylonia and shows 
their variety.” 

Besides these, there 
were stele, or pillars, maces 
of stone, on which inscrip- 
tions were cut and names 
of kings were engraved. 
The most noted of these stele contains the laws of Hammurabi’ 
who was a contemporary of Abraham, and who was one of the 
kings who fought in the vale of Siddim, and whom Abraham 
overcame. Long before his time, writing in the cuneiform 
language had been known, specimens of which have been pre- 
served. By far the most important and interesting, is the so- 
called stele of Vultures, which dates about 4000 B.C. This 
monument consists of close-grained white limestone, and is 
covered with scenes and inscriptions on both its faces. It 
received its name from the flock of vultures, which carry away 
the arms, legs and decapitated heads of the enemy, vanquished 
by a king in a fierce battle. See Figs. 5 and 6. 

Thus it appears that pictographs, as well as cuneiform let- 
ters, were combined together at this early date. This is illus- 
trated by the plate, which represents a tablet or bas-relief, dis- 
covered at Nippur. It is a relief of King Ur-Nina surrounded 
by his sons and pages, and is divided. into two parts, an upper 
and.a lower half. Upon bath, the king figures as the principal 
person. He stands in the upper part, with a basket, the sym- 
bol of the mason,-on his head. On the lower side, he is seated, 
holding a goblet of wine in his hand; while behind him stands 
his cup-bearer, carrying the wine-flask from which he poured 





Fig. 2.—CASSITTE ACCOUNT TABLET. 
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wine into the king’s goblet. In order to express the dignity of 
the king, and of his position, he is represented as a giant; 
while, in comparison, his children and servants appear like 
dwarfs. The king is clothed with a short garment, which 
covers only the lower half of the body. Now, the fact that 
the cuneiform letters are associated with these rude picto- 
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King Ur-Nina of Lagash, surrounded by his sons and pages. 


Reprinted in Recent Research in Bible Lands, from de Sarzec. Découvertes en Chalidée 


graphs, shows that this style of writing was introduced ct a 
very early date. 

There were also mace-head inscriptions and cylinders. that 
give the ideograph of the sun-god, and of Sargon, the Baby- 
lonian king. Sargon I., like the hero Gizdubar, seems to have 
been deified. There is a legend in Babylonia that the mythi- 
cal, half-deified Sargon would come again and rule, and when 
the celebrated conqueror, Sargani, arose in 3800 B. C., people 
naturally said: ‘This must be he.” * 





* Pro. Soc. Bib. Arch,, 1884-1885, p. 71. 
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This reminds us of the belief common in America, in refer- 
ence to their earliest culture-hero and king; he was deified, but 
the expectation was that he would return, and so they wel- 
comed Cortez as a God. 

Inscribed tablets, brick stamps, and door sockets of Sargon 
I., the king of Accadia, and of his son, Narim-Sim, were 
found at Nippur, on which are preserved portions of the 
name of the king—‘the beloved of the moon-god.” These 
tablets are much in advance of those previously dis- 
covered. Professor Hilprecht says: ‘We are faced with 
the strange, but undeniable fact, that Babylonian art 
of 4000 B. C., shows a knowledge of human forms, and 
observation of the laws of art and of greatness and fineness of 
execution, far beyond the products of later times.’’ Professor 
Hilprecht may be mistaken in the date of his statues, for the 
style of writing and the sculpture seems too good for so early 
an age. There is, however, a door socket, which came from 
the palace of Sargon I. at Nippur, on which is a cuneiform in- 
scription, with which archeologists are familiar, and it is 
claimed that it may have been seen by Abraham himself, while 
he dwelt in Ur of the Chaldees. 

Mr. Fred J. Bliss, in his exploration of the great mound at 
Tell-el-Hesy (previously referred to), has found tablets cov- 
ered with cuneiform letters, which constituted one part of an 
extensive correspondence which was carried on between an 
officer and the king of Egypt. 

The Tel-el-Amarna tablets, which were accidently dis- 
covered in Egypt in 1887, have also thrown an abundance of 
light upon the condition of Canaan before the Exodus. It 
appears that for several centuries Egypt had been under the 
dominion of the so-called Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings; but a 
time arose in Egypt, when the court became more and more 
Asiatic, and less Egyptian in character. Syrians and Canaan- 
ites were promoted to the high offices of state. A Pharaoh, 
whose name was Amenophis IV., renounced the faith of his 
forefathers and became a convert to the Asiatic Bel, whose 
visible symbol was the solar disk. Along with the new religion, 
a new school of art arose. Reading lessons to the Egyptian 
students were given in the Babylonian language. From the 
banks of the Euphrates to those of the Nile, letters were con- 
stantly passing to and fro. Canaan became the highway be- 
tween the east and the west, It was at this time that the 
Tel-el-Amarna tablets were written. It was a heretic king who 
gave us this correspondence, which has thrown light upon the 
condition of Palestine before the days of Moses. It may be 
conjectured that Moses received many thoughts from that age. 
_ These discoveries illustrate the history of cuneiform writ- 
ing. Other forms of writing prevailed at an early date; among 
them, that of the Hittite may be mentioned. The Hittites 
were a people about whom very little has been learned; it is 
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supposed, however, that they lived in Asia Minor, and that 
their territory extended down into Syria. 

Herodotus tells of two figures of King Sesostris; one on 
the road from Sardis to Smyrna; the other on the road from 
Ephesus to Phocea; bearing inscriptions. A stele, which ex- 
hibits the Hittite god of the sky, with an axe in one hand and 
lightning symbols in the other, was discovered in the palace of 
Nebuchadnezzar in 1889. The figure of a lion, covered all over 
with inscriptions in the Hittite language, has also been found 
at Marash, and a Hittite relief was found at Malaysia, repre- 
senting two warriors in a chariot chasing a lion, carrying a bow 
and arrow in the hand; while above the figures is an inscription 
in the Hittite characters. From these, we learn the form of the 
pictograph alphabet which prevailed at an early age in Syria, 
before the exodus of the Israelites from Egypt. 

II. The most interesting form of alphabet is the Egyptian. 
Everyone knows that it consists of hieroglyphics,which are made 
up largely of the figures of birds and animals’ heads. This wasa 
written language from the earliest date of history until the age 
of the Ethiopian kings. Hieroglyphics are written either in 
horizontal lines, or vertical columns; and are ordinarily read 
from right to left.: The heads of the animals and birds show 
from what direction to begin reading. The complete design- 
ing of hieroglyphics required skill andtime. They came to be 
reduced in writing to the simplest form, called by Champollion, 
linear hieroglyphics. Three systems were finally introduced: 
hieroglyphic, hieratic, and demotic. The hieroglyphic is a 
lapidary system: the hieratic and demotic are systems for com- 
mon writing. Egyptian writing is composed of two classes of 
characters: the ideographic, representing ideas, and the 
phonetic, representing sounds. The Rosetta Stone contains 
a bi-lingual alphabet.. Symbols were in use before hierogly hs. 

Dr. Sayce says: ‘The hieroglyphic writing, which preserved 
memories of a time that the Egyptians themselves had forgot- 
ten, represents the idea of a god, by the picture of an axe.” 
The axe seems originally to have consisted of a sharpened flint, 
or blade of metal, hafted in a wooden handle. It takes us*back 
to an age of fetichism. The double-headed axe was-da divine 
symbol in Asia Minor, and common in both the Old World and 
the New. In the sacred axe, we may see a parallel to the 
standards on the prow of the prehistoric boat, and to the sym- 
bols of the Nomes. The double-headed axe is carved re- 
peatedly on the walls of the palace of Minos, discovered by 
Dr. A. J. Evans at Knossos. 

As to the form of the books themselves, it will be under- 
stood that there was a system by which parchments, written 
upon one side, were cut into strips, folded like a fan, and 
attached to strips.of wood at either end. The writing was 
arranged in pages, and brought before the eye so as to be read 
one after the other. The Book of the Dead was prepared in 
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this way. These strips, when closed, were called codices. The 
codices of the Toltecs and Aztecs were made of paper folded 
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in this way, and were covered with glyphs and numerals, inter- 


spersed with pictographs illustrating the subject. 


III. This leads us to the origin of our own alphabet. Cad- 
mus is said to have been the originator of the alphabet, but 
the general opinion is that he borrowed it from the Egyptians, 
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In fact, we may trace, by means of names, the processes by 
which the Egyptian characters were furmed into letters. To 
illustrate: the letter “A” signifies ox, and the horns of the ox 
can be easily recognized by turning the letter upside down. 
The letter ‘‘B” signifies house, and it was the form of the 
primeval house. The name “ Beth” signifies house. The let- 
ter “G” signifies camel; we can recognize the neck of the 
camel in its shape. It is called ‘“Gimel,” or Camel. Daleth, 
or “'D,” has the form of a tent-door, which is three-cornered. 
The fifth letter, “‘E,” has the form of a window with bars. In 
the letter ‘‘M” we see the zig-zag lines of waves of water. In 
the letter “O” we see the form of the open eye. 

The Arabian alphabet has twenty-eight letters, and seems 
to have been derived from the Sinaitic, for it is found in in- 
scriptions in the Sinaitic peninsula at Petra, and at Hauran. It 
was imposed by the Mohammedans upon the Hindoos, Persians, 
Turks and Malays. 

It is generally agreed that writing was introduced among 
the Greeks by the Phcenicians, and was borrowed by the 
Pheenicians from the Egyptians. The Egyptians attributed 
their writing to Thoth, who corresponds to Mercury, the god 
of letters, among the Greeks. The first characters are said to 
have consisted of portraits of the gods, though the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics contain many figures of birds and animals. The 
hieroglyphics were at first written in any direction; frequently, 
forward and backward; a style which is called boustrophedon, 
meaning the turning around of oxen in ploughing. 

The hieratic was at first written in columns; afterward, in 
horizontal lines. The Phcenician alphabet went through vari- 
ous modifications, such as Pelasgian, Etruscan, Oscan, and 
Minzan. In the ancient Greek and Latin writing, the words 
were not separated by spaces, and there was no punctuation. 

The Sanskrit is the most perfect of all known alphabets, 
but is wholly different from Semitic. Grammar took its use 
under the influence of writing. In India, native grammar 
serves the purpose of enabling the Brahmans to hand down 
the exact traditions of the sacred Vedas. It was through the 
labors of Sir William Jones and H. T. Colebrooke that the 
Sanskrit was translated, and the mythology of the Hindoos 
became known. 

The Chinese have an alphabet and a system of writing, 
which they attribute to Fohi, the Chinese Noah. It is un- 
doubtedly very ancient, but is still very imperfect... It is said 
to consist of 40,000 separate characters. Every character is a 
word. It involves the taxing of the memory to learn it, but 
there are certain characters which classify the words, so that 
one may find an aid to memory. 

In the Chinese, as well as in the Egyptian alphabet, we find 
a number of symbols which were at first pictorial. They were 
simple, but refer to the heavenly bodies and the forms of 
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nature. The sun was symbolised by a circle and a dot; the 
moon, by a crescent; a mountain, by three peaks; rain, by an 
arch, and drops below it; water, itself, by two wavy lines. A 
second form was ideographic: the ear and door meant hearing; 
the hand meant workman. By the study of the cuneiform 
letters, the literature and history of the ancient Babylonians 
and Assyrians was 
disclosed. An in- 
scription, found at 
Behistun, by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, 
on the rocks, and 
copied, furnished 
the key to all this 
treasure- house of 
history, literature, 
and mythology (see 
cut). The inscrip- 
tion was in three 
languages—the 
Persian, the Assy- 
rian, and the Scy- 
thian, or Turanian. Fig. 5—1NSCRIPTION AT BEHISTUN. 

To Grotefend 
and Rawlinson, then, we owe a debt of gratitude, for they 
deciphered the cuneiform writing, though Champollion pre- 
ceded them in the order of time, as he deciphered the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt, and gave us the key to that 
treasure-house, from the Rosetta Stone. This stone came 
to light at the time of Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt. 
It contains three forms of alphabetic letters: the hieroglyphic, 
demotic, and Greek. It was very easy for the Egyptians to 
retain their history, as the mingling of ideographic, syllabic 
and alphabetic writing simplified history to them, and gave 
them writing of ‘“ Heavenly Words.” 

IV. Let us notice that writing was a sacred art, and the in- 
terpretation of it was confined to the priesthood. Even the 
Scandinavian runes were used at first as magical characters, 
contained a mass of augury, and were looked upon as charms, 
the unknown symbols of occult science. The same was true 
of writing and pictographs, which were contained in the codices 
of the races of Central America, such as the Nahuas and 
Mayas. These codices were written upon paper, not upon 
parchment, however. The numerals were represented by bars 
and dots; the points of the compass, by certain characters; 
the thirteen days of the month, by upright columns; the order 
of their religious feasts, by horizontal columns; and the char- 
acter of these feasts, by pictographs. 

There were in Central America columns or stele which 
remind us of the stele of the Babylonians. These columns 
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represent the portraits of priests and kings, elaborately wrought 
into the stone. The sides and back represent the symbols of 
divinity, and, perhaps, the order of events. The serpent and 
dragon appear as conspicuously among the hieroglyphics of the 
Central American tribes, as they do in those of Egypt, Baby- 
lonia, India, Cambodia and China. The human body furnished 
the original units for measurement in American tongues, just 
as it does in the Babylonian, and in our own language; and we 
have such words as foot, ell, hand and finger, for standards of 
measurement. The fingers of one hand give us five. The 
substitution of ten for five, comes from the inclusion of the 
fingers on the other hand. The duodecimal system came from 
counting the outspread hand as five; the closed hand making 
six. The two hands made twelve.* 

There were other styles of writing besides the cuneiform 
and the hieroglyphic, at a very early date. Among these, we 
may mention the Hittite, the Phoenician, and the Minzan. An 
inscription was discovered. by Dr. Edward Glaser, in 1882 in 
South Arabia, which presents the Minzan style of writing. 
The Minzans had extensive intercourse with Gaza, Edom, 
and Dedan. The most flourishing period of the Minzan king- 
dom was from 13co to 700 B.C.. Their home was in South 
Arabia, where they were associated with the Sabzans. 

The Hittites dwelt at Carchemish, on the west bank of the 
Euphrates; the farthest bend westward. Three important rock- 
sculptures are found as far west as Sardis and Smyrna. They 
were well-known to the Greeks; one of them being called ‘ the 
weeping Niobe.” It is supposed that the Hittites were Mon- 
golians, speaking a Turanian tongue., They were represented by 
Iberians and Basques in Europe, and by the old Elamites and 
Sumerians in Babylonia. Their features may be seen in the 
Hittite bas-relief. The winged disk was adored in Egypt, and 
the Hittites received it and put it on their monuments over 
their kings. 

The Sabzan writing furnishes another form of alphabet, 
which resembles the Phoenician. A bronze tablet with a 
Sabzan inscription was found by Mr. Glaser, which represents 
the personifications of the morning and evening stars, and the 
moon-god, and the sun-deity. This furnishes us detailed in- 
formation as to religious beliefs in Arabia, about 3000 B. C. 
It appears that the moon-god was worshipped under a system 
almost monotheistic. 

The Minzan inscriptions give to us remarkable analogies 
to the ceremonial laws of the Hebrews; and, it is supposed by 
some, that Moses, while in the wilderness, learned many things 
about the forms of religion which he imparted to the Levites, 
and which became embodied in the Book of Leviticus. This 
will account for the route taken by the Israelites, a route which 





*See Mr. Pinches’ discussion of Accadian Numerals in Proc, Soc. Bib. Arch., May, 1883 
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led them to the region where Moses had learned to worship 
the gods of the mountains. 

Here, then, we have a view of the alphabets of various nations 
which dwelt in Syria, Egypt, Babylonia, and the regions about 
the Red Sea. They did not all possess sacred books; yet each 
had an alphabet and a form of writing by which they could 
communicate with one another, and by which they are known 
at the present time. 


V. As to the date of the beginning of letters, it may be said, 
that recent discoveries have carried it back several thousands of 
years. Prof. Barton maintains that there were written inscrip- 
tions in Babylonia as early as 4500 B.C., and that picture- 
writing existed before that time. He says that many Baby- 
lonian contracts and revenue lists have come down to us from 
the dynasty of Ur, about 2500 B.C. In the times of Sargon 
and Narum-Sin, from 3800 to 3700 B.C., there are lists of cat- 
tle, sheep, horses and asses. Horses and hides were given in 
payment of taxes to the temples of Shirpurla and Ur. Estates 
were bought and sold, and contracts recorded, as early as 2300 
B.C. An interesting tablet from Tello, dates from the time of 
Narum-Sin, about 3700 B. C. 

The development of Babylonia was in the prehistoric 
period. In that period, Nippur, Eridu, Ur, Shirpurla, Kutha, 
Erech, Agade, and other cities sprang into existence. Before 
the dawn of our present historical knowledge, about 4500 B.C., 
the struggle for supremacy began, and continued until termi- 
nated by the final supremacy of Babylon. Nippur must have 
held the supremacy for a long time, during the prehistoric 
period. Prof. Barton holds that the Sumerians were the pre- 
Semitic inhabitants of Babylonia, and that the Semites entered 
Babylonia as conquerors before the dawn of history. The 
presence of a non-Semitic race is further indicated by the faces 
pictured on the votive tablet at Nippur. 

Jastrow says: ‘“‘ The age of Sargon, 3800 B. C., in whose in- 
scriptions, En-Lil, ‘lord of the lower world,’ already occurs, 
is one of considerable culture. This is sufficiently evidenced 
by the flourishing condition of art. The combination of Ea 
and Lil, or Bel, with Marduk reflects the political changes that 
took place in the Euphrates valley.”* 

VI. The most interesting fact is that the alphabets furnish 
an index to the progress of civilization. It is a theory of Soldi 
and other archzologists, that the alphabet grew out of a certain 
symbolic language, which consisted of circles and squares, 
straight lines, and curves, which were pecked into the surface 
of rocks; woven into the baskets and loin-cloths; engraved 
upon the war clubs, cahoes, armor and head-dress;. and tattooed 
upon backs and breasts of the natives. These constituted a 
sacred language which could be understood by all. 





*“* Religions of Babylonia and Assyria,”’ page 54. 
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A second stage of progress was marked by more elaborate 
figures; some of them in the form of birds and animals, with 
the eye very prominent; others were in the form of serpents 
and fabulous creatures; still others had the human form in 
various attitudes, but often distorted. A third stage con- 
sisted in pictographs, which grew into phonetic signs; the best 
example of this is the Hebrew alphabet. The geometric 
figures in the Greek art mark a parallel stage. 

The origin of Babylonian civilization on the Persian Gulf, 
together with the dependence of Babylonia, for her fertility, 
upon streams and canals, accounts 
for the numerous water deities to 
be found in the ancient Babylonian 
Pantheon. The first mention of the 
famous temple of Kutha is found 
in an inscription of the first dynasty 
of Ur, 2900 B. C. 

Talfourd Ely describes a bas- 
relief from Tello. On this is a 

; : beardless man, with a huge eye, 
Figs5,—BAS-RELIEF FROM seen jn full; two locks of hair 

— fall on his shoulders; his tiara is 
decorated with, horns; his up-raised hand supports a cup for 
libations to the deity before him. On the right, a square- 
shouldered bearded man, with flat cap and flowing robe, is 
about to strike a fourth figure with a club. This represents the 
earliest race and the first stage of ‘writing. 

More advanced is the “ Eagle and Lion Tablet”’ on which 
is mentioned King Ur-Nina. The 
‘Vulture Stela” represents a third 
stage; on this is the name of a son 
of Ur-Nina. Three fragments of 
this are carved on each side. On 
one, a flock of vultures carrying 
away human remains. Ten head- 
less statues, seated or standing, and 
one separate, were found in the 
large court; and other heads, else- 
where. One of the heads wears a 
turned-up cap. The figures on the 
‘Vulture Stela” are dressed in the Fig. 6.—rHe VULTURE STELA _ 
same way as those in the cut. 

There is a Chaldean statue, with hands clasped in an atti- 
tude of devotion, feet carefully chiseled, and a tablet on the 
knees, which shows a much higher grade of art, and an 
advanced stage of writing. If compared with the cylinder of 
Sargon, to which the date of 3800 B. C., has been assigned, 
this statue shows the difference between barbarism and civiliza- 
tion. 

Dr. W. H. Ward has called attention t» seals in the Metro- 
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politan Museum, New York, and the British Museum. One of 
these represents a nude goddess riding on a lion, which draws 
a chariot, and holding lightnings in her hands. Another repre- 
sents the Goddess of Rain as apparently in the clouds; another 
divinity is standing on a winged lion, and carries a whip in the 
hand. Another seal represents the conflict between Merodach 
and the dragon. Merodach shoots the dragon with a trident 
arrow. Dr. Ward describes a cylinder, in which the serpent 
seems to be chased by the divinity; reminding us of the story 
of the Garden of Eden. Now, all of these seals and cylinders 
represent the earliest stages of pictographs; while othere seals 
represent the pictographs associated with the cuneiform letters, 
and thus represent the change from picture-writing to the in- 
troduction of the alphabet. By examining the dates, we learn 
that these seals were all very ancient. Delitszh called Kutha 
one of the oldest centers of Sumerian civilization. The old 
Sumerian agricultural god was adopted by the Semites, but 
was assigned a place as the god of the underworld. A Semitc 
king has left an inscription which dates 3500 B.C. In this 
inscription, the king invokes the deities, Ishtar and Sin. 

VII. As to the birth place of these earliest alphabets there is 
much uncertainty. The common opinion is that it originated 
in Egypt, but the exploration of Glaser has proven that there 
was a high stage of civilization in Arabia, and that the Minzen 
alphabet prevailed here very early in history. It is also an in- 
teresting fact that the famous Hammurabi, who has recorded 
his laws on a stele, was really the ruler of this district in which 
an unknown civilization prevailed. 

Hommel says: ‘‘In Southern Arabia, we come upon the 
traces of a high state of civilization at a very early period. 
Evidence of this is supplieed by the ruins of ancient temples, 
towns, aqueducts, and above all, by the numerous inscriptions 
that survive. The letters are written in an alphabet which be- 
longs, at the very lowest estimate, to the same period as the 
so-called Phoenician, and must, therefore, be referred, together 
with the Greek alphabet, to one and the same source, viz.: the 
Western Semitic alphabet. This circumstance alone is an 
argument in favor of ascribing these inscriptions to the second 
millenium before Christ. * * In the Babylonian, no less 
than in the South Arabian, we find evidence of a belief that 
the deity gives men, all things that are good; that he blesses, 
protects, and rescues; assists and delivers—that he is gracious 
and metciful to all who approach him as suppliants, even as a 
father is to his children. * * * The parallelism between 
the Biblical account and the latest archeology is thus com- 
plete, and makes it impossible to believe that the Biblical nar- 
rative could have been compiled in Palestine, at the late date 
to which our modern critics assign it. We have been able to 
prove that the system of name formation, which is found in 
South-Arabian inscriptions, was already in existence at the 
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beginning of the second millenium before Christ, and that the 
numerous personal names ascribed to patriarchal and Mosaic 
times, were in general use at this very period, and could not 
have been invented in or after the time of the kings. Biblical 
tradition assigns the time of Abraham to the twentieth cen- 
tury B. C.’’* 

The cuts and plates are to be studied in this connection, as 
the cuts show the difference in the races, and the plates the 
difference between the alphabets. To illustrate: the cuts 
represent the prognathic or snouty appearance of the ancient 
Sumerian or Babylonian faces as contrasted with orthognathic 
heads and faces of the Assyrians. On the other hand, the 
first plate exhibits the different alphabets common among the 
Phoenicians and Assyrians; the second shows the cuneiform 
alphabet of the Babylonians, and the third, the square letters 
common among the Mineans. 

The sacred books of the Hindus are next to be considered. 
These have been made familiar by such writers as Max Miller, 
Dr. Freeman Clarke, Prof. Jastrow, Prof. Hopkins, and others. 
The books of the Hindus describe the chief gods of the Vedic 
age: 1, Indra, the god of air; 2, Varuna, the god of water, in- 
cluding the ocean, and light or heaven; 3, Agni, the god of. 
fire; 4, the Sun and Moon; 5, Yama, the god of death. 

It is remarkablé that these books contain a story of the 
Creation, which resembles that in the Scriptures. It is found 
in the tenth book of the Rig-Veda, and is as follows: ‘“ Dark- 
ness there was; the universe was enveloped in darkness and 
undistinguishable waters. The luminous ray of the creative 
principle expanded in the middle. Nature was below; he who 
sustains was above. Chaos engendered black night, air and 
day. Gea, of her own accord, first created the starry heavens, 
the high mountains, and the sea; then, as the bride of Uranus, 
she brought forth Oceanus, the stream that encompasses the 
earth, and a long series of children, some of them mighty 
monsters. From the marriage Pcrseus and Lethys came the 
strong continents and streams, the sun god, the moon goddess, 
and the dawn. The dawn was united to-Astra, the god of the 
stars, the wind, the morning-star, and the Milky Way.” 





* Ancient Hebrew Tradition. 
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BY H. L. STODDARD. 


It is not within the scope of this article to treat the matter 
here presented, otherwise than ina general way. Following 
the philosophy of phallicism to a conclusion will do much to- 
wards unveiling the deep mystery relative to prehistoric Ameri- 
cans, especially their works and relics, including their high 
places, which give evidence of a prevalence of phallicism. 

Recent excavations of Herculaneum, Pompeii, and the 
Temples of Abydos have brought to light many phallic sym- 
bols, the significance of which are only appreciated by those 
who have given a careful study to the philosophy of phallic- 
ism. The yoni symbol is used to-day in India symbolizing life 
everlasting, pro-creation and regeneration. The principle 
design in the representation of the yoni, was one that was 
known under the name of Asherah, which is translated and 
referred to in the Bible as the “grove,” or “groves.” This 
image was a symbol of Ashtoreth, or the union of Baal and 
Ashtoreth, the male and female pro-creative deities of the 
Assyrians, equivalent to Chemosch, Molloch, Nana, and 
Astarte, the abominations af the Zidonains, Amorites. 
Moabites, and Hittites, after which Solomon strayed off, 
This symbol was regarded as preéminently sacred as the ~ 
“Door of Life.” Designs of this image occur very frequently 
in the sculptures of Nineveh and Babylon. We learn from 
the Old Testament how intimately the High Places and High 
Hills were associated with the worship of the feminine deity. 
As there were in prehistoric times, so there are to-day certain 
sects that consider and worship the female principle as superior 
to that of the male. These are the Hindu worshippers of 
Sacti, the supreme feminine creative deity, whose worship con- 
sists in the adoration of the Vulva. This image is commonly 
called the yoni (see Fig. 1). 

The pointed oval was one of the most common of the con- 
ventionalized designs of the yoni.” This symbol in many cases 
adorned the stone over the portal of the ancient temples of 
Yucatan and Peru, and is found to-day over the doorways of 
the temples of India; a horizontal line drawn midway will 
leave the design of the windows and doors of the temples 
throughout the world, and is what is commonly designated 
Gothic architecture (?). Any student knows that the Goths 
were barbarians, who added nothing to the world of science, 
art, or architecture. There are only two classes of archi- 
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tecture, the Greek and the Saracenic. The doorway of 
Solomon’s: Temple was of this type, and was approached by 
walking between the two phallic columns, Jachin and Boaz. 

How intricately phallicism is interwoven into the evolutions 
of art, with its beautiful softening influence; science, with its 
beneficent truths; religion, with its many sects and creeds, we 
have only to acquaint ourselves with the origin for an exegesis. 
The concupiscent nature of the specimens makes it obligatory 
to elucidate the philosophy of phallicism to some extent, that 
the concatenation may be complete. Students, as a rule, are 
not purists, and accept the fact that euphemisms are not 





Fig. 1.—YONI SYMBOL, FROM MENARD'S MOUND. 


always applicable. However, the puerile indelicacy of the sub- 
ject matter need not offend those who are much given to vul- 
gar astonishment, or Mauvaise-Honte—“ Science knows no 
Sex.” History records that under the three centuries of 
Ptolemaic rule, literature, philosophy, and the arts were assidu- 
ously cultivated. Many of the civic rulers were natives, and 
particular respect was paid to the old Egyptian religion. 

In support of my position—transmission of symbols from 
Asia—I quote one of the most eminent authorities, Theophilus 
G. Pinches, F. R. A.S., Department of Egyptian and Assyrian 
antiquities, British Museum, London. He says: ‘‘ The Phceni- 
cians, in common with the Canaanites, Philistines, Moabites, 
Edomites, and Amorites worshipped Baal and Ashtoreth as 
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their principal deities. The meaning of the name Baal-Aram 
(Baal in Baal-Zebub) is “lord,” and designated the san. 
names are Moloch and Milcom, both meaning king. 
This deity, like Ashtoreth, was worshipped under many differ- 
ent forms, each of which could be regarded as a different deity, 
as was also the case with the Akkadian polytheism of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria. This worship, with that of Astarte, or 
Ashtoreth, constantly led the Israelites astray; partly on 
account of their speaking the same language, partly because 
of living in continual communication with those who practiced 
it. This*worship had, moreover, a// the seductions of a sensual 
nature-worship. As the hot summer sun, Baal is called, in the 
inscriptions of Africa, Baal chamman (=Baal solaris), and is 
regarded as chief of the gods. - As the waning winter sun, he 
was Zammuz, or Adonis, descending to the under world, as 
Baal-berith in Sichem (Judge viii:33; ix:4, 46), he was the god 
who kept the covenant between men; as Baal-Gad, he was 
lord of good-luck; as the patron god of Tyre, he was Baal-Sur 
(lord of Tyre) or Melkarth (king of the city). The number 
of the different forms of this god was very great, many of 
the cities of Phoenicia and Palestine having a different one. 
Though fundamentally the same as the Babylonian Bel- 
Merodach and Samas, the sun god ( Phcen. Baal Shemesh), the 
worship of Baal differed from that of those gods in being of a 
far grosser nature; hence, the severe punishment meted out to 
those who had joined in the worship of Baal-Peor (Num. 
xxv:3 ff; Deut. iv:3). Besides Moloch and Milcom, as the sun 
was called by the Amorites (Lev. xviii:21; I. Kings xi:5, 33), 
he also bore the name Malcom (so read Jer. xlix:1, 3; instead 
of ‘their king”) among the Moabites and Amorites. Both 
these nations also knew him under the name of Chemosh 
(Judg. xi:24; I. King xi:7). To both these forms of Baal 
human sacrifices were made (?) and people burnt their children 
to death (Jer. vii:31; II. Kings iii:27; II]. Chron. xxviii;3). 
This custom was common to the Canaanites to the latest times, 
and, as in II. Kings iii:27, it sometimes took place upon the 
walls of the city in times of peril. For the same reason—the 
propitiation of the wrath of the deity—the priests of Baal cut 
themselves with knives, dancing around the altar with frantic 
shouts the while, as in I. Kings xviii:26-28. Asan abomination 
_ of the service of Baal, there is repeated mention in the Old 
Testament of the male and female devotees against whom a 
law is formulated in Deut. xxiii:18. Like the Semitic na- 
tions, the Egyptians and the Phoenicians were worshippers of 
nature and tts generative powers, and symbolic pillars were, there- 
fore, dedicated to Melkarth. In accordance with this idea, 
also, every god had a consort, and that of Baal was Baaltis, or 
Ashtoreth (I. Kings xi:5, 33), the Greek Astarte and the 
Assyrian Istar, with this difference, however, that whilst with 
the Phoenicians she was the reflection of Baal, the sun-god, as 
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creator, with the Babylonians she was the planet Venus, the 
diughter of sin, the moon. As the reflection of Baal, she was 
called by the Phoenicians Shem-Baal (‘‘the name of Baal”) 
and p’ne Baal (** the face of Baal”’), also Tanith, with the same 
meaning. Ashtoreth, therefore, represented the moon, the 
reflection of Baal as the sun-god, and the city Ashtoreth-karnaim 
(“the Ashtoreth of two horns” of the the new moon) was 
probably so named because the chief seat of her worship under 
this aspect. It was upon this account, as mentioned by Philo 
of Byblos (Gebal), that she was represented horned. As god- 
dess of love, and counterpart of the Assyro-Babylonian Istar, 





Fig. 2.—CIRCLE WITH THIRTY-SIX DIVISIONS. 


daughter of sin, the so-called “groves” (q v.) or Asherahs, 
were dedicated to her (Judges vi:25-30; Il. Kings xxi:7, etc. ). 
These were the upright stems of trees, with, as some suppose, 
three branches, and, if so, would offer some analogies with the 
sacred trees of the Assyrians and Babylonians. The Pheceni- 
cian Asherah was set up near the altar of Baal (Judges vi:28), 
and as, like the pillar or obelisk erected to Baal, or Melkarth, 
it could be adapted to Jehovah, that also was prohibited in the 
worship of the latter (Deut. xvi:21). Besides Baal and Ash- 
toreth, the Phcenicians also worshipped many other deities to 
whom they attributed various inventions. Among these were 
seven planets, or Kadiri (“‘great ones’’), who were honored as 
the directors of all things; their chief being Saturn (another 
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form of Baal. The Saturnalia Festival of the Romans was the 
counterpart of the feasts Baal and Osiris. 

As an illustration of the conventionalization of phallic pil- 
lars, we quote Chambers Encyclopedia, relative to Hermes, the 
important Greek god, the traditional son of the Egyptian 
Nilus: ‘‘In art a similar development is seen from the old 
squared trunk or pillars, called Hermz, but by degrees orna- 
mented with a bearded head, to which sometimes are added 
phallic symbols, the destruction of which at Athens before the 
sailing of the Sicilian expedition led to a fearful tumult, and 
the fall of Alcibiades (q. v.). In later, but still archaic art, he 
is represented bearded, wearing the broad-brimmed Pegasus, 
and holding the twisted caduceus. At the time of Phidias, he 
was represented unbearded, with curly hair, acrafty and charm- 
ing expression, and the form of an athlete. Instead of the 





Fig. 3.—ALTAR AT COPAN. 


pegasus, wings are sometimes arranged in his hair; his boots 
are winged, and his caduceus has two snakes attached to it.” 

This makes clear the connection of the serpent as a phallic 
symbol, and makes clear the allegory of the serpent tempting 
Eve in the Garden of Eden. 

It is my object to show the correlation of the solstitial and 
phallic symbols of America, to those found in Asia, Europe, 
and Africa. Again referring to the emblem on the reverse of 
the sun-dial, symbolizing the yoni, one would naturally look 
for evidence of the presence of the male emblem in connection 
therewith. This we have, by referring to obverse of the sun- 
dial, which is divided into 36 divisions = 360°, each degree = 4 
minutes; hence, each division = 10 degrees, or 40 minutes, and 
is analogous to Ahaz Sun-Dial (II. Kings xx:10-11. Itis clearly 
evident that the stone is a sun-dial, and the sun being the male 
principle, it naturally follows that we have the male and 
female principle depicted, equivalent to the Yang and Yin 
Tai-Kieh (pronounced Tah-Gook) of Fu-Hi’s philosophy 
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3322 B. C.; Linga and Yoni; Masseba and Ashera; Crux- 
Ansata, and the Yoseki and Inseki. 

The sun is the Celestial God, the god of light, equal to 
Yang or Heaven. The yoni symbolizes the female principle 
equivalent to Mother Earth. the Yin-Dark. Here we have a 
perfect correlation of the Yin and Yang, even the 36 principles 
are not lacking, the obverse side being divided into 36 princi- 
ples analogous to the Tah-Gook, the Altar of Heaven at Pekin, 
Ahaz Sun-Dial, and the altar at Copan, Central America, upon 
the obverse of which are 36 hieroglypkics, of which more later. 
We find at Yaxchilan, a circular sacrificial stone of whitish 
limestone, the top of which is divided into eight divisions, 
with a round design in the center (Fig. 3), this is analogous 
to Tah-Gook, inasmuch, as it has the eight divisions and round 





Fig. 4.—ALTAR WITH TURBANED FIGURES. 


design in the center. (Peabody Museum Memoirs, Volume 
Vol. II., No. 2, page 171.) Now let us refer to THE AMEKICAN 
Antiquarian, Vol. XXVI, No. 3, page 146: “ A stone at Copan 
is in the form of an hemisphere. On the top are symbols 
which correspond to the Yin-Yang of the Chinese.” The cir- 
cular stone at Yaxchilan with eight divisions and round design 
in center would possibly show the 36 principles of Fu-Hi’s 
philosophy, had they not been worn away. The Tah-Gook is 
divided into eight divisions, with a round design in the center 
(Yin-Yang), the eight divisions comprising the 36 principles 
of Fu-Hi’s philosophy, and the stone at Yaxchilan is a fac- 
simile, with the exception of the 36 principles, which are lack- 
ing (this is not conclusive, but more later, that is not acci- 
dental). 
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As a further evidence that the prehistoric Americans were 
Asiatics, we again quote Memoirs Peabody Museum, Vol. II., 
No. 2, page 62: ‘It is undeniable that these images of gods in 
Yaxchilan and Piedras Negras sitting cross-legged in their 
niches and wearing serpent head-dresses or turbans, are 
strongly suggestive of the Indo-Turanian representations of 
Buddha. At all events, the oblique eyes indicate Turanian 
origin, even though the historical reason, why the principal 
god of the Maya-Toltecs, Ketsatkoatl (?). displays the Turan- 
ian type may not be clear tous. But where history is mute, 
monuments are eloquent.” And again, the Ruddha statue 
described in the “‘ Antiquities of Tennessee,” pp. 350 f, Plate 
XVIII.), as well as that found at Piedras Negras and shown in 
Fig. 3. This specimen is known as the Wilson Shell Gorget, 
and was brought to light by Col. Thomas Wilson, curator of 
Prehistoric Archeology in the Nat‘onal Museum at Washing- 
ton, and was found by Mr. Emmert, an employé of the Bureau 
of Ethnology, in the year 1882. Its original field number was 
267; Prof. Thomas’, 6542; the museum number, 115562. Prof. 
Wilson states, that to all appearances it represents one of the 
Buddhist divinities. 

Referring again to the Yin and Yang at Copan and Yax- 
chilan, it is interesting to note that the circular and square 
altars at Sela, or Petra, are correlated to the circular altar, 
Yang-Light, or Heaven, and the square altar, Yin-Dark, or 
Earth, at Pekin; also the circular altar having eight divisions 
at Yaxchilan. The circular altar at Copan shows the emblem 
of the Tia-Kiah clearly defined, and at Copan also is found the 
square altar,on top of which is depicted 36 hieroglyphics, 
analagous to the 36 principles of Fu-Hi’s philosophy, and the 
Great Monad (gq. v.); also the nine (9) concentric circles, and 
three (3) terraces leading up to the altar at Pekin, containing 
nine steps each, which added to the nine concentric circles 
total 36. This cumulative evidence shows a correlation of the 
whole, and is proof evident of a religious system of phallicism 
and solstial worship throughout Asia and America. 

The Twentieth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology 
gives a perfect analogy of the emblem of the Yoni, which is 
depicted upon the reverse side of the sun-dial found near. 
Menard’s Mound, Arkansas, in the design upon a “ water 
bottle,” (Plate XIII. f, page 90), and which was also found in 
Arkansas. The water bottle having the yoni symbol upon it, 
and neck of the bottle protruding through the yoni, the natural 
inference would be that the concept is of a phallic nature. 
The shape so indicates. These two specimens are unique, so 
far as known, and go far towards establishing the theory that 
poattions as practiced in Asia, by the Chaldeans, Assyrians, 

hoenicians and Egyptians, as also the Hindoos, who continue 
the practice with the same ceremonies in use six thousand 
years ago, has analogies that are unmistakable in America. To 
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continue to state that such symbols having analogies of un- 
mistakable clearness, and occurring in numerous instances, are { 
coincidences, zs ivrational. ‘‘Phallos used in pairs as amulet 
for boys. Octagonal shaft surmounted with octagonal pyra- 
mid, stained in pink, scarlet and green. A string passing 
through a central and vertical hole serves to suspend over the 
child’s shoulder.” From Mizusawa (‘“ Phallicism in Japan,” by 
Edmund Buckley). 
We speak of phallicism, and the Germans of phalluscult, 
and thereby tend to ignore the kteis-cult which prevails but 
little if any less than phallos-cult. But just as the term man 
is used for mankind, i. e. man and woman, so phallicism serves 
for what is properly phalloktenism, cult of the phallos and 
kteis. This dualism shows itself in the usual juxta position in 





Fig. 5.—BOTTLE WITH YONI SYMBOL. 


India of the linga and yoni, in Syria of the mastebah and 
ashera (1 take the mastebah as the male symbol), in Greece of 
the phallus and kteis, in Egypt of the cross and ring combined 
into the cruz-ansata, ir. China of the yang and yin as seen inter- 
twined in the Corean crest, called in Japanese futatus-tomoye, 
and finally in Japan of the yoseki and inseki.” (‘ Phallicism 
in Japan,” by Edmund Buckley.) 

It will be noted that the figure 8 plays a conspicuous part 
in the cosmogony of the Chinesc and Japanese, hence the eight 
diagrams of Fu-Hi's philosophy. 


OTHER STRIKING ANALOGIES. 


The Masonic Key Stone is analogous in shape to the dia- 
grams of Fu-Hi’s philosophy—of which there are eight—and 
upon the Masonic Key Stone there are eight letters; the eight 
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diagrams of Fu-Hi’s philosophy contain 36 principles that are 
evolved from the two principles and four figures of Fu-Hi’s 
philosophy, and indicates a correlation to the sun-dials of the 
Babylonians prior to 570 B. C., which were divided into 36 
divisions of 10 degrees each. 

Analogies of an interesting nature I quote from the 
American Monthly Review of Reviews, February, 1904, page 
235, and article entitled “ The Real Discoverers of America.” 
In an article under this title, Dr. Latouche-Treville, in La 
Revue, argues that the early Buddhist missionaries from Japan 
California were really the ancestors of the dominant native 
races of America, and the actual discoverers of the continent. 
He argues that the passage 
from Kamschatka by way of 
Bering Strait and through 
Alaska was quite possible. 
All along the North Ameri- 
can coast, from Alaska to 
Mexico, he traces—even to 
the Isthmus of Panama—the 
progress of these Japanese 
missionaries, adducing ethno- 
logical, economic, and lingu- 
istic proofs. Mexican folk- 
lore, he says, proves beyond 
a doubt that there were oral 
traditions among the Mexi- 
cans in which figured white 
men of the Mongolian type 
“in long white robes, who 
talked to the people in a 
language of goodness, and 
preached unto them. peace, 
self-control, unselfishness, and 
righteousness.” He produces, 
as evidence, pictures of Aztec 
deities which have curious 
analogies to Chinese sacred 
images. . . Even, he says, 
if one were as skeptical as 
Voltaire, he could not help being astonished at these similari- 
ties, and could not believe that these similarities are accidental. 
Ancient Mexican architecture, he says, is strongly suggestive 
of an Asiatic origin. The statuette of Buddha (there is no 
mistaking the intention), in priestly costume found at Cam- 
peche, in Yucatan, and the deity with the face of an elephant, 
eae: in Aztec countries, were “copies of the idols of the 

ast.” 

No-Ammon, equivalent to Jupiter-Ammon, an Egyptian 
deity, styled Amun on hieroglyphic monuments, was compared 








Fig. 6.—IDOL FROM NICARAGUA. 
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by the Greeks with their supreme deity Zeus. The sacred 
name of Thebes, A.’s city (“ No-Ammon” in the Old Testa- 
ment), was, therefore, translated into Greek “ Diospolis.” 
Ammon is represented as sitting on a throne, holding the sym- 
bols of life and power, and wearing a crown with a peculiar 
ornament of ‘wo feathers, and a band falling behind and hang- 
ing down to his feet. 

Referring again to Central America, we find that the Inca 
symbolized the sun, and had a peculiar head-dress with ‘wo 
feathers upright.. Ammon equals Ra, equals Osiris, equals the 
sun, hence the analogy between Ammon and the Inca is, to say 
the least, strikingly clear, and cannot be accidental. 

“ Dial, an instrument for the measuring of time by the 
shadow of the sun. Dials are not mentioned before the 
days of Ahaz, nor hours till the time of Daniel’s captivity in 
Babylon. (Dan. iv:19.) Idol-worship, the worship and adora- 
tion of false gods. . . To these were paid not only rever- 
ence and devotion, but the most horrid rites. The most gross 
indecencies, the murder of children, suicide, torture, drunken- 
ness, and every abomination have been considered proper acts 
of worship. In some countries, idolatry still retains these 
shocking characteristics. High Place, a general word, com- 
prehending mountains and hills. The Hebrews, like most 
other ancient nations, supposed that sacred rites performed on 
elevated places were peculiarly acceptable to the Deity; 
hence they were accustomed to offer sacrifices upon mountains 
and hills, both to idols and to God himself, I. Kings iii:4; and 
also to build chapels there, II. Kings xvii:29. And so tenaci- 
ous of this ancient custom were the Jews, that even after the 
building of Solomon’s Temple, notwithstanding the express 
law in Deut. xii., they continued to erect such chapels on the 
mountains around Jerusalem, and to offer sacrifices in them. 
And those kings, who in other respects strictly observed the 
law of Moses until Josiah, did not abolish these unlawful sacri- 
fices among the people, nor themselves desist from them. 
Even Solomon himself sacrificed in chapels of this sort, 
I. Kings iii:3. House of the High Place means a chapel erected 
to God, or to idols, upon a mountain or hill. 

“ Japheth was the first son of Noah (Genesis x:21); his poster- 
ity are described as occupying chiefly the western and north- 
ern regions (Genesis x:2-5); this accords well with the etymol- 
ogy of the name, which signifies widely spreading; and how 
wonderfully did Providence enlarge the boundaries of Japheth! 
His posterity diverged eastward and westward; from the 
original settlement in Armenia, through the whole extent of 
Asia, north of the great range of Taurus, distinguished by the 
general names of Tartary and Siberia, as tar as the Eastern 
Ocean; and in process of time, by an easy passage across 
Behring Strait, and the entire continent of America; and they 
spread in the opposite direction, throughout the whole of 
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Europe, to the Atlantic Ocean; thus literally encompassing 
the earth within the precincts of the northern temperate zone. 
Teraphim ; it appears from all the passages in which this word 
is used that they were domestic idols or family gods (Jud. xvii:5), 
translated in same places images (Gen. xxxi:19). They seem to 
have had the human form and stature (I. Sam. xix:13); and it 
appears that responses were sought from them the same as 
from oracles (Ezek. xxi:21. This is confirmed by II. Kings 
xxiii:24, where they are spoken of in connection with the arts 
of divination. Perhaps it was also applied to the forms or 
instruments of astrology.” (See “ Concise Dictionary of the Holy 
Bible,” by Rev. James Covel, Jr.. New York; published by 
T. Mason and G. Lane, 1840.) 

As an illustration of the esteem in which Teraphims were 
held, we cite the episode of Jacob and Laban. ses after 
working seven years for Rachel and seven years for Leah, 
becoming dissatisfied, betook himself, wives and maid servants, 
and men servants and all his possessions at night, to journey 
to the land of Canaan. Without Jacob’s knowledge, Rachel, 
who was barren, stole Laban’s (her father’s) teraphims. Laban 
pursued after Jacob seven days, overtaking him on Mt. Gilead, 
and charged Jacob with taking his images (teraphims). Jacob 
answered, “ With whomsoever thou findest thy gods, let him 
not live, and Laban went into Jacob’s tent, and into Leah’s 
tent, and into the two maid servants’ tents; but he found them 
not. Now Rachel had taken the images and put them in the 
camel’s furniture, and sat upon them, and Laban searched all 
the tents and found them not; and Rachel said to her father: 
“ Let it not displease my lord that I cannot rise up before thee; 
for the custom of women is upon me,” and Laban searched all 
the tent, but found them not. . . And’ Jacob took a stone 
and set it up for a pillar, (which means, symbol-generative 
power), and Laban said, ‘“ This heap is a witness between me 
and thee this day.” Therefore was the name of it called 
Galé-ed, and Mizpah; for he said, ‘‘The Lord watch between 
me and thee, when we are absent one from another.” (Gen. xxxi.) 
The Chinese genseng—American ginseng—used as a panacea, 
and when shaped like the human form, which is quite common, 
worn as a talisman, “is the same as the mandrakes of Gen. 
xxx.” 

“ And Reuben went in the days of wheat harvest, and found 
mandrakes in the field, and brought them unto his mother Leah. 
Then Rachel said to Leah, ‘Give me, I pray thee, of thy son’s 
mandrakes’; and Leah said unto her, ‘Is it a small matter that 
thou hast taken my husband? And wouldst thou take my son's 
mandrakes also?’ And Rachel said, ‘Therefore he shall lie 
with thee to-night, for thy son’s mandrakes.’ And he lay with 
her that night.” (Gen. xxx:14-16.) 

That the Hebrews were phallic worshippers is evidenced in 


* “Phailicism in Japan,” by Edmund P uckley- 
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many places in the Bible, for instance, Ezek. vi:16-23, II. Kings 
and Lamentations. More especially: “ Howbeit every nation 
may have gods of their own, and put them in the Aouses of the 
High Places, which the Samaritans had made, every nation in 
their cities wherein they dwelt.” (II. Kings xvii:29.) ‘He 
removed the High Places, and brake the images, and cut down 
the groves, (Asherahs—Cloisters, Secret Place), and he brake in 
pieces the brazen serpent, that Moses had make: for unto those 
days the Children of Israel did burn incense to it: and he 
called it, Nehushtan.” (II. Kings xviii:4) Josiah destroyeth 
idolatry—" and he put down the idolatrous priests, whom the 
kings of Judah had ordained to burn incense in the high places, 
in the cities of Judah, and in 
the places round about Jerusa- 
lem; them also that burned in- 
cense unto Baal, to the sun, and 
to the planets, and to all the 
hosts cf heaven; and he brake 
down the houses of the Sodom- 
ites, that were by the house of 
the Lord, where the women 
wove hangings for the grove. And 
he brake in pieces the images, 
and cut down the groves, and 
filled their places with the 
bones of men.” (II. Kings 
xviii:5, 7-14.) ‘* Thou hast also 
taken thy fair jewels of my 
gold and of my silver, which 
I had given thee, and madest 
to thyself images of men, (7. e. 
of a male), and didst commit 
whoredom with them.” (Ezek. 
Xvi:17). 

The concomitant analogies 
and cumulative evidence may 
be summarized as follows: A 
hill, a high place, is where the 
asherahs were worshipped. Ash- 
erahs are translated, grove, or 
groves, in the Bible. Teraphims are equivalent to household 
deities of the Greeks and Romans, and the abominations of 
the Assyrians, Phoenicians, Zidonians, Hittites, Ammonites and 
Moabites, whose gods were Baal and Beltis—to Ashur and 
Astarte, Istar and Nana, Chemosh, Molloch, Milcom, Adonai, 
Tammuz (Darling), and Vishnu and Siva of the Hindoos. 

The yoni symbol was common over the doorways of 
temples of Babylon, Nineveh, and Egypt, and are still used in 
India to-day, being placed over the doorways of temples; the 
top of doorways and windows being shaped like the top of a 





Fig. 7 —HINDOO ALTAR. 
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yoni, with a horizontal line drawn midway. The same symbol 
is found over the doorways of buried temples in Peru and 
Central America. One of the positions of the rites and cere- 
monies of the followers of the Sacti faith in India to-day, is to 
kneel in adoration before the bare yoni. This is the position 
of the statue of the man found on the sun-dial at Menard’s 
Mound, Arkansas. He is kneeling before the statue of the 
woman, who is seated, and has the emblem of the pudenda 
(matrix and yoni) depicted between her limbs. On the reverse 
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Fig, 8.—SYMBOLS OF UNION. 

of the sun-dial, is the emblem of the yoni. The sun-dial is 
divided in 36 divisions of 10 degrees each, as Ahaz Sun-Dial 
(q. v.), 10 degrees being spoken of five times. Ahaz was a wor- 
shipper of Hills, High Places, and Asherahs. Phallic statues 
symbolize the generative organs (see Theophilus G. Pinches, 
F. A. R.S., British Museum) 

What more comprehensive proof do we want, that the sun- 
dial and statues have a clear connection with the Babylonian 
Sun-Dial and the Assyrian Asherahs, or Phallic Statues? 
Absolutely nothing is lacking. ‘ Where history is mute, monu- 
ments are eloquent,” but history is not mute in this case, many 
records are extant that make clear the use of Teraphims, or 
Phallic Statues, and the statues found on the sun-dial are sym- 
bols of Phallicism-Terraphim. 

Ahaz’s Sun-Dial is the first dial there is any record of in the 
history of the world. The American dial must necessarily be 
of an age 570 B. C., as hours are not spoken of prior to Daniel’s 
captivity,570B.C. It is reasonable, therefore, to suppose that 
the Jews borrowed this mode of dividing time from the 
Chaldeans, from whom it also passed to the Greeks and Romans. 
It appears, however, that some advancement toward a more 
regular and artificial division was made before the captivity, as 
we read of asun-dial which belonged to King Ahaz. (II. Kings 
xx:11.) Perhaps it was brought from Babylon—where such in- 
struments appear to have been first used—as a curious orna- 
ment and convenience for royal use, and so was carefully pre- 
served for many years. (Read ‘‘A Summary of Biblical Anti- 
quities,” by John W. Nevin, ¥. D., Philadelphia, 1849, The Am. 
Sunday School Union). Ahaz reigns 742 B.C., and died 726 B. C. 
Isaiah turned the shadow back Io degrees on Ahaz’s Sun-Dial 
713 B.C. (II, Kings xvi. and xx.; Dan. iv:ig.) It is an evi- 
dent fact that the stone dial was wrought before the division of 
time into hours: hence it is a replication of Ahaz’s Sun-Dial, 
or else, the original. The dial, of course, ante-dated the time 
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hours first began to be used, inasmuch, as 360 degrees are sub- 
divided decimally. The Chaldeans naturally used degrees as 
divisions of time, in ascertaining. periods of time of the day 
and night; as they had previously used the method in dividing 
the annual orbit of the earth into 12 zodiacal signs, which were 
subdivided into 30 degrees each; 4g. hours are not spoken of 
before 570 B. C., and as Ahaz’s Sun-Dial was divided into 
divisions of 10 degrees, the correlation is complete. Primarily, 
the Babylonians reckoned time annually, ¢. ¢. 12 zodiacal signs. 
Secondarily, divisions of time were made by degrees, the 360 
degrees being taken as a basis, and dialing was accomplished 
by using subdivisions of 10 degrees, the equivalent being 20 
sun discs or stadias, ¢. g. the 36 divisions of the sun-dial x 20 
= 720 stadia; thus, it will be seen that the decimal, duodecimal 
and sexigesimal systems were used, and that 20 is the common 
constituent of 360 degrees; the other factor being 18. The 18 
divisions of day and night, x 20 stadias=— 720 S., thus, it 
is clear that the dials necessarily numbered 18 divisions of 
day, and 18 divisions of night, of 20 stadia, or 10 degrees each. 

A more eloquent, though mute witness could not be found 
than the dial itself. It is not possible to ascertain the time on 
the American dial by any other system but the Babylonian, 
Ahaz was a phallic worshipper, hence valued Teraphims as one 
of his chief treasures; and he prized the sun-dial which he 
obtained at Babylon, and which he carefully preserved for 
many years. Pharaoh-Necho subjugated Judaea, 610 B. C., 
and took Jehu-Ahaz and the treasures away to Egypt. Egypt 
traded by caravan with India, the Hindoos had communica- 
tion with this continent; if cumulative evidence counts for 
aught. Ergo, in re, Babylonian Sun-Dial and Teraphims found 
the American continent. I suggest that a survey of the arche- 
ological field in Arkansas, especially near Menard’s Mound, is 
a dissideratum. 

The Mariner’s compass was invented by the Chinese about 
2534 B.C., but was not used for navigation until 216 A. D.; but, 
strangely enough, the needle was supposed to point to the 
south, instead of to the north. The number of point, accord- 
ing to the Chinese, is 24. The knowledge of the compass was 
communicated to the Arabs; at least the Arabs at the time of 
Vasco de Gama had charts with meridians and parallels. 
From Torpens we learn that the compass fixed in a box was 
used among the Norwegians in the middle of the 13th century. 

















THE TEMPLE OF ABU SIMBEL. 
{Reprinted from the Scientific American.] 


The forgotten and half-obliterated civilization of ancient 
Egypt has given us far more splendid evidences of its de- 
arted magnificence than the ruins of the sanctuaries at Abu 
Simbel. hese are counted among the most stupendous monu- 
ments of early Egyptian architecture, and even the gigantic 
edifices found in Egypt proper are hardly more interesting. 
Abu Sir.bel is located on the west bank of Nile, between 
Korosho and Wady Halfa, in Nubia. The so-called Great 
Temple, was dedicated primarily to the gods Ammon-Ra of 
Thebes and Ra-Harmachis of Heliopolis, though Ptah of 
Memphis and the deified Rameses II., who founded it nearly 
thirteen centuries before Christ, were also worshipped by its 
votaries, Burckhardt, in 1812, first called the attention of 
Egyptologists to this sanctuary. In subsequent years Belzoni, 
Lepsius, and Mariette repeatedly freed the temple from the 
sands of the shifting west desert and laid bare the wonders of 
the inner chambers. In 1892 Capt. Johnstone, R. E., restored 
the facade, and built two walls to protect the temple from the 
encroaching sands. ; 
The longer axis of the Great Temple runs almost due east 
and west, with the entrance at the eastern extremity, so that 
the rays of the rising sun penetrate even to the innermost 
sanctuary. The length of the rock-temple, hewn out of the 
living granite of the hillside, is 180 feet from the threshold of 
the entrance to the back of the innermost chamber. A flight 
of steps leads from the river to the fore-court carved out-of 
the steeply sloping cliff. At the rear of this fore-court rises 
the imposing facade with its rows of graven captives, its hol- 
low cornice and embellished balustrade. The entrance is at 
center, flanked on the north and the south by pairs of colossal 
statues of Rameses II. The temple proper consists of an eight- 
pillared, Great Hypostyle Hall, 58 feet by 54 feet, correspond- 
ing to the covered colonnades of the temples built in the open, 
a four-pillared Small Hypostyle Hall, 36 by 24 feet, a trans- 
verse chamber cps with the latter by three doors, and 
the inner sanctuary. Besides this, there are eight smaller 
chambers adjoining either the large or small hall, which were 
evidently used as storerooms for the temple utensils and furni- 
ture. The walls, the ceilings, and the square pillars are cov- 
ered with reliefs, still vividly colored and of great historical 
value. They nsually depict events of importance that occurred 
during the reign of Rameses II., but in some cases the inten- 
tion of the artists appears to have been to secure decorative 
effects only. 
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Remarkable as the temple proper is, the real interest in the 
structure centers in the colossi of Rameses II. grouped about 
the entrance and hewn out of the cliff against which their 
backs are placed. Each of the gigantic figures, 65 feet in 
height, is larger than the world-famous colossi of Memnon, and 
despite the enormous scale on which they are executed, the 
workmanship is admirable. The pleasing, intelligent counten- 
ance and characteristic nose of the great Pharaoh are best pre- 
served in the southernmost staue. The second colossus has 
unfortunately been partially destroyed, and the head and 
shoulders. which have fallen from the rest of the body, lie 
upon the ground at its base. The supporting stonework under 
the craeked right arm of the first of the colossi was placed in 
that position by one of the later kings of the 19th Dynasty, 
probably some ten of eleven centuries B. C. 

Rameses I]. is shown in the statues with the double crown 
of Upper and Lower Egypt. His hands rest upon his knees, 
and from his neck depends a ring bearing his name. This is 
also carved upon the upper arm and between the legs. To the 
right and left of each colossus and in various other places are 
smaller figures of other members of the royal family. Upon 
the southern pair of statues are several Greek, Carian, and 
Phoenician inscriptians of considerable philological and histori- 
cal interest, which were carved by soldiers of military expedi. 
tions which had penetrated as far as Abu Simbel during the 
centuries following the construction of the Great Temple. 

It is almost impossible to describe the majesty and splendid 
dignity of these tremendous figures. To be truly appreciated 
they must be viewed under the dazzling glare of the Egyptian 
sun, or the brilliant whiteness of the Egyptian moon. Even 
the comparison with a human figure standing upon the hand of 
the statue helgs us but dimly to comprehend with what infinite 
toil and patience the thousands of slaves and bondsmen, 
laboring with their primitive tools under the sring of thh task- 
masters’ lashes, hewed these monster human likenesses from 
the living granite. And even though our understanding of the 
methods with which they wrought and the purposes for which 
they raised their edifices is but too often fragmentary, our ad- 
miration for these old Egyptian builders is boundless, and we 
can only regret that Time, the destroyer, made it impossible 
for us to complete the record. 























EDITORIAL 


SPEAR-HEADS, KNIVES, STONE AXES, AND OTHER 
EDGED TOOLS. 


The term “ edged tools” is one which is generally applied 
in historic times to a series of weapons and implements which 
are made out of steel, and embraces a large number of different 
articles, such as knives, dirks, swords, axes, and hatchets, as 
well as hoes and spades. When applied to the articles which 
appeared in prehistoric times, it embraces only those which 
were made out of stone and copper, and in a few cases out of 
bronzé¢. This is a very interesting fact, for it shows that a series 
of such weapons and tools have followed one another in suc- 
cession from the earliest to the latest period, including pre- 
historic and historic times, and have not ceased to be extremely 
useful. Some have claimed that there was an evolution uf all 
edged tools known to history out of those which appeared in 
the earliest part of the prehistoric age, and that successive 
stages can be traced even through the changes which have 
occurred in the material as well as in the form; but it is so diffi- 
cult to trace the line of progress that few have succeeded in 
the task, and so the two classes have remained separate. 

We propose in this article to treat of the edged tools in 
prehistoric times, and to show that they had a close relation 
to one another. It is true that a great diversity of material 
was used, and a great variety of forms appeared, and many 
names were given for the different classes. It is a noticeable 
fact that the progress of making edged tools in prehistoric 
times varied according to the material which was used, as a 
weapon or implement which was made out of flint or chert, 
underwent a different process from that which was made out 
of other material. The chert was flaked and chipped, and 
afterwards ground; while other materials went through an 
entirely different process. The shape was secured by pecking 
rather than by chipping. It may be said that various authors 
have described the processes through which edged tools pass 
before they are made useful. Such authors have classified the 
weapons and tools according to their shapes and uses, yet few 
have been able to show the connecting links between the vari- 
ous weapons which were used in prehistoric times. 

' [, Itis to be noticed that the weapons and tools which 
were first used, were made out of flint, which was chipped, and 
the process of making them was by flaking off pieces of the 
stone, rather than grinding the stone, so as to produce an edge. 
In other words, chipping appeared before grinding It is un- 
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certain how early this process of chipping began; but the gen- 
eral opinion is that it was the common method in the Paleo- 
lithic Age, and continued through the Neolithic. Dr. Thomas 
Wilson says: ‘‘ The characteristic implements of the Neolithic 
Period are the polished stone hatchets. They are found prac- 
tically all over the world, showing that neolithic civilization 
must have comprised an extensive population and endured for 
a long period of time. The material of which the implements 
were made differed according to the locality, but a general 
likeness prevails throughout the world. This is illustrated by 
the plates, one of which represents the relics which were 
found in the ancient turquoise mines in Arizona. The most of 
the relics are mauls and 
stone hammers, but a 
few grooved stone 
axes may be seen 
among them. The 
great size and weight 
of some of these im- 
plements indicate the 
great strength of the 
men who used them. 
The grooves around 
some of the boulders 
were made to receive 
a raw-hide band, in 
others, the groove was 
cut near to one end. 
They all give evidence 
of hard usage. The 
other plate represents 
the different stages 
through which a stone 
axe or hatchet would PALEOLI1HIC RELIC. 

pass before it reached 

a perfect stage. The process of making an axe or any 
kind of edged tool was a gradual one. The first stage con- 
sisted in striking off flakes from the core, and thus making a 
sharp edge, reducing it toarudeimplement. The skill was 
gained by practice, and finally the perfect instrument was 
reached without depriving the object of its natural shape. In 
this stage the hatchet might be mistaken for a paleolithic im- 
plement. In a second stage a small hammer, or possibly a 
bone flake, was used. The chips removed are smaller, the 
edges of the implement made regular, the surface reduced to 
a level, and the entire object made ready for polishing. 

We are to notice, however, that the age of many of the 
flint relics differed from that of the grooved axe, for many of 
the chipped relics belong to the Paleolithic Age; but all the 
grooved relics of whatever form belonged to the Neolithic Age. 
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This is illustrated by the cuts, for in one of them we see‘the 
paleolithic relic with the rudest style of chipping; in the others 
we see the chert brought to an edge, the shape of the relic dé- 
termining its use. 

II. As to the names which are to be given to these different 
implements, it would seem that they must vary according to the 
stage of perfection which was reached. The sharp edge was 
necessary to any and every perfect implement; yet the shape 
would determine the use which it would serve. 

The flint relics might pass through many stages before they 
could be called hatchets, knives, spear-heads, or axes, but the 
skill of the arrow-maker rapidly developed into the art of 
making spear-heads, arrow-heads, knives, and even axes, 
though polishing and grinding was necessary to give to the im- 
plement an edge to make it useful for cutting. 

The arrow-head might have a sharp edge and point, 
but the size would distinguish it from the spear-head, though 
the notch in the arrow would necessarily be deeper than that 
of the spear-head. On the other hand, the hatchet made of 
flint would have a ground edge, but the shape of tlre relic 
would generally show whether it was used for cutting or for 
piercing. Piercing was a mission of the arrow-head, spear- 
head, dirk, and even knives; but cutting was the mission of 
the celt and the axe. 

The arrows used in former days were of several kinds. The 
hunting arrow used in killing buffalo was generally about two 
feet long, of the usual cylindrical form, and armed with a 
elongate, triangular point, made of flint. The war arrow 
differed from that used in hunting, having a barbed point, 
which was very slightly attached to the shaft, so that if it 
penetrated the body of an enemy, it could not be withdrawn 
without leaving the point inthe wound. A set of arrows was 
called “‘ ma-wi-da,” they varied from two to twenty in number. 
One set was distinguished from another by the order of the 
paint stripes on them, by the feathers used, and by the mode in 
which the arrow-heads were made. Quivers for men were made 
of buffalo-hide; for boys, of other skins, or the skins of cougars. 
The wrist was deferded ftom the percussion of the bowstring 
by the leather wrist-guard. Some have imagined that the fiat 
stones with perforations, which are so common, were used for 
wrist-guards. Shields were made of the hide of buffalo bulls; 
they were round and very thick; arfows did not penetrate them. 

The Dakotas did not have stone hoes, but used the shoulder 
blades of the buffalo instead. While on the other hand, the 
Southern tribes used hoes with notches for the handle and the 
blade ground to a sharp edge, thus making the hoe into an 
edge tool. 

Mr. G. O. Dorsey describes a tomahawk, or war club, with 
the stéel point inserted at the shoulder or turning point, in- 
stead of at the end. The heads of tomahawks, as well as of 
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battleaxes, were first made of stone, but within the last cen- 
tury and a half they have been fashioned of iron. 


III. Prof. F. W. Putnam has spoken of the relics which 
are in the Peabody Museum, and has compared them to those 
which are common in Great Britain. He calls some of them 
dirks; others, knives; still others, hoes. Flint knives without 
handles are common in all our museums, and are often con- 
founded with arrow-heads, although with most archeologists 
they are termed flake knives or trimmed flakes. Numerous 
specimens of these knives have been found in graves in South- 
ern California. Dr. Edward Palmer has found such knives in 
the burial caves of Coahuila, Mexico, specimens of which are 
now in the Peabody Museum. The flakes are fastened to 
handles by means of a tenacious substance obtained from the 
cactus. They furnish an interesting addition to our knowledge 
of one of the methods of mounting the chipped knives, and at 
the same time show the difference between knives and spear- 
heads. Some of the blades are left blunt at the butt-end of a 
flake; others have the one side curved and trimmed along both 
edges, rounded at the point; others are so fashioned as to 
resemble arrow-heads and spear-heads, as both sides are 
curved and rounded to a sharp point. 

The American specimen of daggers differ from those in 
Great Britain in this: that the blade is broader near the butt 
than in England. Stone daggers seem to have been of three 
kinds: (1) with the butt prolonged and rounded, so as to be 
used in the hand; (2) those that were hafted in wood, the 
handle differing in size and length; (3) those which had orna- 
mental handles of stone or metal. The blade is about the 
same shape, but the handle differs accorning to circumstances. 
Daggers werein use in Mexico in ancient times; they are made 
in some cases of flint, and in others of obsidian. Many obsi- 
dian flakes are found in Mexico which are long and slim, and 
have a sharp edge on either side, and are called razors. They 
differ from daggers, and yet cat be called edged tools. 


IV. The most interesting of all edged tools are the grooved 
axes. They may be divided according to their shape into several 
elasses, as follows: 


(1) Those made from waterworn boulders, with a rude 
groove sunk inte the surface and the butt ground to a cutting 
edge, while the original crust is left untouched. 

(2) Those with shallow grooves, with a groove on the side 
or edge. Ninety per cent. of the specimens have their grooves 
set at right angles. The most simple form has a round head, 
tapering sides, with a groove around the instrument of équal 
depth and width. These resemble the hammer stones and 
mauls, except that they have a sharpened edge. The variation 
in them is that the groove is deeper, and the pole larger and 
flatter and the bit longer. 
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(3) Those with the pole inclined to be more pointed. The 
groove has projecting ridges all arobnd it. The blade is 
thinner and more symmetrical. ' 


(4) Those with rounded pole and one straight edge, that 
which comes toward the workman. The groove goes round 
three sides of the axe. The flat edge is useful for inserting a 
wedge between the handle and the axe, to make the handle 
tighter. This would be called an adze rather than an axe. 


(5) Those with flat sides and edges, and square corners and 
poles. The groove around the three sides has the projections 
sharp. This axe is full of angles. 


(6) Those that are long in proportion to the other dimen- 
sions. The pole is flat, the groove near the head, the bit long 
and tapering. A variation of this axe is where the blade is long 
and the groove is near the head and is set at an acute angle, 
and so arranged as to bring the bit near the handle. This 
would also be called an adze. This class comprises but a small 
portion of the grooved axes, and seems to be peculiar to cer- 
tain regions. In Wisconsin there are stone axes which have 
long and tapering blades or poles. Some of them have 
the groove between two projections, set at an angle with 
the blade or pole; and have also the bit finished with 
ridges and creases. The edge sometimes coming nearly to 
a point. These axes are often very handsome and graceful 
in appearance, showing a great deal of painstaking work in 
their shaping. 

(7) This may be termed the double-bitted axe, and has the 
groove in the middle, and a bit with cutting edge at each end. 
It is heavy in the center and light in the bit, with raised edges 
on either side of the groove and extending clear around the 
axe. This is a modification of the axe just described. 


(8) This has the pole flat like ahammer, but the bit runs to 
a point from the groove, making it resemble a pick more than 
an axe. The groove is near one end. This axe could not 
have been used for cutting or splitting wood, and was probably 
used as a pick axe for working steatite, for a large majority of 
them are found near steatite quarries. The pole is generally 
battered. 

(9) This is made of hematite which cannot be chipped, but 
is always ground or polished. A few of them are made with 
a groove, as if designed for a nythe by which they could be 
handled. The hematite axes differ from hematite chisels in 
that they have gooves and are made from larger nuggets, all 
of which are apparently natural; while the chisels are ground 
or polished, and cai no grooves. 

The plate represents several axes from the Pueblo country. 
A majority of them are made from a species of sienite and 


porphyry. 
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NUREMBERG AND ITS ART, TO THE END OF THE EIGHTERNTH CENTURY. 
By D. P.S Ree, Librarian of the Industrial Museum. Translated from 
the German by G.H. Palmer. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons; 1905. 


The history of Nuremberg is the history of-art and architecture from 
the twelfth century to the present time. You have first a view of the 
castle, with the Pagan’s Tower; also, the Imperial castle, both of which 
are interesting because of their history and their architectural features. 
Next come the interiors of the castle chapels. The ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of the thirteenth century follows, illustrated by the chapel of St. 
Eucharius and St. Sebald’s Church. The Zodlogical Gardens and the gate- 
tower follow this. The market place, the town hall, St. Maurice’s Chapel, 
the church of St. Lawrence,a view of the bridge over the Pegnitz, the 
beautiful fountain, the west door of St. Lawrence’s Church, the west door 
of the Frouenkircher, the staircase of St. Lawrence’s Church, a courtyard 
in the Bindergasse, and the Diirer-house are named. These are followed 
by the sculptures of the fifteenth century, which are mainly scenes in the 
life of Christ. 

It is plain, from the engravings themselves, that Albert Diirer im- 
pressed himself upon the art of Nuremberg, as much as ever Luther did 
upon the thought of the people. It was in the castle of Nuremberg that 
Luther was concealed. 

It is evident that the religious sentiment was very strong in this city, 
for the views of Christ on the cross, of St. Cosmos, St. Paul and St. Mark 
are all very prominent, and the windows are full of scenes in the life of 
Christ. There are other specimems of art, which are merely decorative. 
Among these are table centerpieces, dishes and etched armor. 

The art of the sixteenth century seems to have been in advanee of all 
preceding. It includes the “Spittlerthor” and its tower, the courtyard of 
the Tucherstrasse, the Peller house, and the Fembo house. Neremberg 
and its art in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are represented in 
the last chapter. There are 123 illustrations. The book is imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


NEw VOYAGES TO NORTH AMERICA. By Baron de La Hontan. Reprinted 
from the English Edition of 1703, with Notes and Index by Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, LL.D. Intwo Volumes. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & 


Co.; 1905. 


This work contains one of the most interesting histories of early voy- 
ages ever written, and may well be classed with the voyages of Marquette, 
Joliet, LaSalle, and others, which through the writings of Parkman have 
become so familiar to American readers. It, therefore, seems strange that 
it should have remained so long out of print and its contents continued as 
a sealed book. Messrs. McClurg & Co. have, therefore, done an absolute 
favor to the public in regaiiitaling the nrst edition with the same letter 
preee, maps, charts, cuts and illustrations as they were given in the first 
edition. 

La Hontan was, to be sure, not quite so early as Nieolet Marquette, or 
even as Hennepin or LaSalle, nor did his actual voyages extend so far as 
he ‘himself represents, for the so called “Long River” was largely the 
creation of his own fancy; yet the descriptions of the region along the 
Great Lakes are so graphic and real that everyone finds great interest in 
reading the book. The “narrative,” to be sure, lacks that definiteness 
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which comes from the experiences of such travellers as Joliet, Nicolet, 
Marquette and LaSalle, and others; yet it furnishes us with the materials 
from which we can make a picture of the times which is very suggestive. 
The maps are especially valuable, as they give not only the shape and 
relative location of the lakes and rivers very correctly,and they give the 
names of the various Indian tribes which were formerly scattered over the 
entire region. 

It will be remembered that La Hontan visited the upper lakes after 
Marquette and Joliet and LaSalle had finished their voyages, but before 
any marked changes in the location of the Indian tribes. 

The style of the author is also an additional recommendation, as it is 
very graphic and interesting, and abounds with descriptions of the scenes 
and objects which are very natural and lifelike. Itis true that great changes 


have come over the entire region, for nearly all the wild animals which’ 


formerly abounded here, have long since disappeared; the Indian tribes 
which formerly made their habitat in the region traversed, have gone, and 
their names havé been so changed that it is difficult toidentify them. Still 
the ethnologist, who is seeking information about the past, finds the work 
a most valuable aid, and one which confirms the descriptions of other ex- 
plorers. 

It should be said that the notes by Mr. Thwaites are exceedingly valu. 
able, as they explain the terms used and throw'much light, on the history 
of the times. 

Phe stvle of the author is especially attractive, and in some respects 
resembles that of Parkman, as it brings before us very clear and definite 
pictures of the scenes which have so greatly changed and brings us into 
the midst of the activities of the past, the contrast between the old and 
the new being very perceptible to every reader. The second volume brings 
the author into a new light, as it is given to a sarcastic discussion about the 
tenets of the Jesuits. 





TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT .OF THE BUREAU OF AMERICAN 
ETHNOLOGY. By J. W. Powell, Director, 1900-1901. Washington, D.C. 


This is a very attractive work. It isa government report and treats of 
the Pawnee Indians, but it gives the poetry and the music as well as the 
ceremonial art which still prevails among them. Miss Alice Fletcher was 
assisted by James A. Murrie, an educated Pawnee, in ga®hering the songs 
and myths of the people, and the government printing office has given 
illustrations which bring before the eye the native costumes, the sacred 
pipes, the Kurahos or sacred head-dress, and the musical notations which 
still prevail among this people. If anyone is inclined to doubt the native 
taste and love of ornament of the aborigines, or fails to realize that there 
was any real refinement among them, he needs only to look at the beautiful 
and many-colored decorations which are to be seen in the ceremonial pipes 
and the fleecy ‘‘tirowas” or feather symbols which they carried into their 
sacred dances. 

Miss Fletcher had become familiar with the best side of the Indian 
character, and fortunately has been able to make it known to the American 
public. If there is any such vulgarity among them, as is shown by various 
writers, it has been fortunately hidden from her, or carefully ignored. for 
no one would suspect it from anything which she writes. On the contrary, 
everyone who reads her reports are led to realize that there was a grace of 
movement and poetical sentiment which embodied itself in their songs and 
ceremonies quite equal to any that appears in most of the religious exer- 
cises of the whites. 

It is true that there is much repetition in their songs and a lack of 
definiteness and cleverness in their thoughts, yet noise and vulgarity and 
profanity which prevail in certain assemblies of the whites, do not often 
appear among the Indians. There was, indeed, a oot amount of cruelty 
among the Iroquois in the time of war, but the condoling songs of even this 
people were fraught with good, It is true also of the Pawnecs. 
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Everything was symbolic. The soft blue feathers represent the blue 
sky above the clouds; the white downy feather, which is ever waving as if 
it were breathing, represents Tirowa, the divinity who dwells above the 
soft white clouds. A child represents the continuation of life; the putting 
of the child’s feet into the circle means the giving of new lite. An oriole’s 
nest is put beneath the child's feet to symbolize the security of new life. 
The whole act signifies that there shall be peace and security. At the close 
of the song, the child is carried back, and seated behind the’holy place. 
Live coals are put on the holy place, sweet grass is laid on the coals, and 
the people silently watch as the sweet-smelling smoke ascends upwards. 

There may: be another side which this Report does not give, but if 
there is a delicacy seen in child’s feet, or in a bird’s downy feathers, or 
in the fleecy clouds, that was seen and loved by them, it shows that there 
is certainly something good even in the untrained children of the forest 
and the wandering tribes of the Western prairies. 





UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PUBLICATIONS—AMERICAN ARCHAZOLOGY 
AND ETHNOLOGY, VoL. Il. THe MORPHOLOGY OF THE HUPA 
LANGUAGE. By Pliny E. Goddard. Berkeley: The University Press; 


June, 1905. 


The Hupas, a small community situated in a valley in Humboldt 
county, California, were first brought to notice in 1850. They number 
about 450, and have a short history, though many traditions. They travel 
by water in excellent canoes. The Hupas belong to the Athapascan stock, 
but their language seems to differ from the languages of the Northern 
division of the Athapascans, which have been studied by Petitot, who was 
a missionary among the Denes, but this division has never been studied 
before. 

That the work by Mr, Goddard has been thorough and exhaustive is 
apparent, for the book contains 344 closely printed pages. The author 
points out some very novel features in the grammatical construction, 
especially in the verbs. He holds, that there are numerous conjugations, 
but only six moods. The chief peculiarity of this isolated people is that 
their language seems to be made up of affixes and suffixes, which have a 
significance of their own. 





STUDENTS’ OLD TESTAMENT. ISRAEL’S HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL NARRATIVES, FROM, THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE HEBREW 
KINGDOM TO END OF THE MACCABEAN STRUGGLE. By Charles 
Foster Kent, Ph. D.., Woolsey Professor of Biblical Literature in Yale 
University. With Maps and Chronological Charts. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons; 1905. . 


The narrative begins with the establishment of the Hebrew kingdom 
in the days of Samuel, who was a connecting link between che earlier 
period of the Judges and the beginning of the line of kings under Saul, but 
continues tothe time of Esther. The period covered has in the past seemed 
to be a part of ancient history, but the many recent discoveries inthe Far 
East have really made it modern history, for there were kings in Babylonia 
2,000 years before the days of Samuel and Saul. ; 

Old Testament historv palls before us when we place a background to 
it, the many striking events which are recorded in the cuneiform language. 
It is true that the Hebrew poetry has a beauty, and the Hebrew prophecy 
has a loftiness, which cannot be found in the Gisoinrs f the more ancient 
peoples in the farther East. If antiquity is to be regarded as an evidence 
of superiority, then the religious systems of Babylonia are superior to the 
Bible. But when we consider the remarkable character ot the Old Testa- 
ment literature from the beginning, we do not cease to admire our own 
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Sacred Book. Even Genesis, which is at the beginning of the Book, has a 
simplicity and a beauty which comes from the belief in the unity and per- 
sonality of God, and makes it superior to anything contained in the older 
records. The keynote given in the first chapter and the first verse is one 
that continues throughout the whole series. Notwithstanding there were 
many changes and defections, yet the writers of the books of the Old 
Testament grow more suggestive and inspiring. There is nothing in litera- 
ture, ancient or modern, more beautiful and sublime than are the Psalms, 
the Book of Job, the Books of the Prophets; though all form a prelude for 
the four Gospels and the remarkable Epistles. The closing Book of Reve- 
lations is full of mysteries which none of us understand. It is one result 
of the close and critical study of the Old and New Testaments that their 
superiority over the writings of the idolatrous nations of the East is seen. 





TuHeE Bontoc IGorot. By Albert Ernest Jenks, Department of the In- 
terior. Ethnological Survey Publications, Vol. I., 266 pages, 154 plates. 
Manila: Bureau of Public Printing; 1905. 


There are from 150,000 to 225,000 Igorrotes in the Philippines. The 
name means mountain people. -Though they dwell in pueblos or villages, 
they are practically unmodified by modern culture and are head hunters. 
Mr. Jenks gives long chapters to their political and domestic life, their 
folk-tales, language and religion. He believes in the future development 
of the people, and his impressions are favorable. The Igorrote is a primi- 
tive man, but he is not a drunkard or a gambler, though he is addicted to 
head-hunting. The Igorrote women are virtuous; the children are quick 
and bright, though small, A great work is before the American people if 
they are to elevate them to a high state of civilization, but the danger is 
that these little people will disappear exactly as the native tribes of the 
West Indies have done. The Amerfcan aborigines have surwived for four 
hundred years, but are rapidly diminishing before the white population, 
exactly as the wild animals have. 

It is a question of humanity as well as of Christianity, as to how these 
people can be educated and elevated, so as to stand before the advancing 
civilization and not be destroyed. The Ethnological Survey of the Philp- 
pines is giving to us valuable information which can be relied upon. 





THE AMERICAN NATION, VOL. VI.: PROVINCIAL AMERICA, 1690-1740" 
By Evarts Boutell Green, Ph. D., Professor of History in Illinois State 
University. New York and London: Harper & Bros.; 1905. 


This volume is one of a series of twenty on the American Nation and 
1s devoted to the various phases of Colonial government and the military 
struggle between France and England, and. the development of the conti- 
nental colonies. The period is deficient in dramatic incidents. The main 
theme is the extension of the colonies. The contention of the Iroquois is 
referred to in a few paragraphs, but otherwise the American aborigines are 
hardly mentioned. The immigration and expansion of what is now the 
American nation is shown by the maps as well as by the letter-press. The 
work is thoroughly done, and reflects credit upon the enterprising house 
which has undertaken a difficult task, and upon the author who has entered 
into a critical history of the period. 
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BY 
STEPHEN DENISON PEET, Pu. D. 


Editor of the American Antiquarian. Author of ‘*The Mound-Buiiders, The& 
Works and Relics,’’ ‘+ Animal Effigies and Emblematic Mounas,** 
+s Aboriginal Religions,’’ and other works. 





400 Pages, Finely Illustrated. 





This book treats of that mysterious people called the Cliff-Dwellers, as 
allied to the Pueblos, who are supposed to be their survivors. It begins 
with the description of the Great Plateau and its varied scenery, the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado coming in as a very important part. Tha 
author has quoted descriptions from the geological reports, which are very 
graphic, and has made the geographical features prominent. The “age” of 
the Cliff-Dwellers is also spoken of, and their distinctive peculiarities are 
brought out. Two or three chapters are given to an account of their dis- 
covery: First, by the Spaniards; next, by the early American explorers, 
and later on by the various expeditions which entered the region. 

The descriptions of the Cliff-Houses are very graphic and are illustrated 
by many plates and small cuts, which present to the eye, the wonderful 
architecture and the strange situation of these Cliff-Dwellings. 

A chapter is given to an account of the distribution of the Cliff- 
Villages, and another to the traditionary history. This is followed by the 
description of the various architectural structures, such as the towers, 
estufas or temples, cliff-houses, store-rooms, balconies, courts, and various 
apartments. A comparison is drawn between the Cliff-Dwellings and the 
different kinds of Pueblos which are still standing—some of them in ruins. 

A chapter is given to the Cliff-Dwellers’ relics; others to their social 
and domestic life; to their agricultural habits; to the contrivances for irri- 
gating; while the final chapter shows the contrast between the Cliff- 
Dwellers and the Wild Tribes, which at present occupy the region. 

The book covers the whole field, and describes nearly all of the struc- 
tures that have been discovered, including those in Sonora,in the northern 
part of Mexico. The customs of the present Pueblo Tribes are alse 
described, especially the Snake Dance, which has become so celebrated, 
and several cuts are given in illustration. No other book’ has ever been 
published which is so comprehensive. It is likely to be the standard 
svork for many vears to come. 


RETAIL PRICE, $4.00. 


Address: Tur AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, 438 E, 57th Street. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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880 Pages, Smo, Illustrated with 290 Wood-cuts, 





TABLE OF CONTENTS: 
CHAPTER I—Anima! Effigies, their Shapes and Attitudes, 
CHAPTER II—The Animals identified by the Effigies. 
CHAPTER I1I—The Bird Effigies. . 
CHAPTER IV—The Attitudes of Animals Represented. 
CHAPTER V—The Religious Character of the Emblematie Mounds 
CHAPTER VI—Ancient Agricultural Works. 
CHAPTER VII—Game Drives and Hunting Screens. 
CHAPTER VIII—Animal Effigies and Native Symbols. 
CHAPTER [X—Villages and Village Sites among Emblematic Mounds 
CHAPTER X—Who were the Effigy Builders? 
CHAPTEX XI—Indian Myths and Emblematic Mounds. 
CHAPTER XII—A Map of the Mounds with the Location of the Effgies. 
OHAPTER XIlI—Evidence of Serpent Worship among Effigy-Builders. 


OHAPTER sti ~~ Emblems compared with the Totems of the 
Oten. 





The Chicago Evening Journal says: 


~ Among the students of this fascinating subject, a high rank must be accorded to 
Rev. Stephen D. Peet, of Mendon, Ill.,, who for many years has devoted himself to 
its investigation. Through the medium of his bi-monthly Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal, Mr. Peet has kept the public informed of the progress made in his favorite 
study, and has from time to time embodied the results of his own and his fellow 
taporers’ investigations in substantial volumes, Such a volume, the second in a 
series bearing the general title of “Prehistoric America,” is now before us. Itis en 
titled “Emblematic Mounds and Animal Effigies” (Chicago: Amertean Antiquarian 
office), and is a true encyclopedia of information upon the subject. * * ** 2* 
a Oe oe ° * This work, which is illustrated with hundreds of 
drawings, is devoted to such aspects of the general question as the religious charac 
ter of the mounds, the attitudes of the animals represented, and village sites and 
clan residences, while the great question of all, “ Who Were the Effigy Builders?” 
is made a subject of a special chaptene This chapter is perhaps the most interesting, 
although it is obvious that science is nvt yet in a position to more than hint at an 
answer to the question. At present the evidence seems to suggest that they were 
the Dakotas or an allied tribe. We recommend Mr, Peet’s thorough discussion of 
‘wa subject to all who are interested in such mattara 
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A SEcoND EDITION of this book, containing FIVE 

NEW CHAPTERS and a large amount of additional 
material, has just been published. It brings the 
subject up to the present date and throws much light 
upon the Mound-Builder problem. 

Many large pyramid mounds of the Gulf States 
are depicted in the Work, also the relics which have 
.recently been discovered are shown by the cuts 
furnished. 


There are certain problems still unsolved, but these 
are discussed in a candid manner. The question of 
the age of certain copper relics, and the character of 
the symbolism which prevailed, is also presented. 
The book treats of the whole Mound-Builders’ Terri- 
tory, and brings before us the different stages of art 
and the different modes of life which prevailed in 
prehistoric times. 

The author holds that there was a contact between 
the Southern Mound-Builders and the so-called civil 
ized races of the Southwest, and that trade was car- 
ried on with all parts of the continent, but he thinks 
there was a decided difference between the hunter 
tribes and those which constructed the great earth- 
works which are scattered along the Ohio River and 
in the Gulf States. 


The book contains about 300 illustrations, which 
represent the earthworks and relics very correctly. 

It is an interesting book, and one that will be 
valued for the information it contains. 





PRICE: $4.00. 
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aid This book contains a summary of in- 
Stephen D.Peet,Ph.D | formation in reference to the Ancient 
Katiquerisn and Onencat | Monuments and Ruined Cities of the 
Journal... | world, especial attention being given to 


those which have been recently discov- 
ered, both in America, and in the lands 
of the East. The author discusses the 
question as to the various styles of 
architecture, and different forms of civ- 
ilization, and gives many important and 
interesting facts. The book is up to 
date, and is wholly reliable, as the facts 
are drawn from the reports of the ex- 
ploring parties. It is splendidly illus- 
trated, and is the more valuable on that 
account, 


Four Hundred ana 
Seventy-Five Pages, 
Fully Illustrated. 





Price, $4.50 
Postpaid.... 








PRESS NOTICES. 
The Outlook says: 


Dr. Peet has given us a volume of rare interest, with over seventy- 
two full-page illustrations, and over two hundred others. All 
lands are here brougnt into view, but proportionately the largest 
space is given to our own continent, both North and South. While 
the volume is mainly descriptive, the theories of the chief author- 
ities as to the origin and order of development are stated and dis- 
cussed, and the questions still open for future settlement are recog- 
nized. The splendid ruins in Central America are elaborately 
described, but the secret of their origin is still undiscovered. 


Education says: 


Dr. Peet is a learned antiquarian, and in his book shows profound 
study and research. He traces the growth of architecture in pre- 
historic times as shown by the remains of ruined cities in Asia and 
America, the former supposed to have been built five thousand 
years befere Christ; the latter about five centuries before the 
Christian era. A chapter gives the best results of scholarship in 
reference to the first home of the human race in the valley of the 
Tigris, the origin of the arch and of the column, the development 
of the pyramid, the palace, the temple, the house, boats, roads 
bridges, and a thousand other interesting things. There is a fasci- 
nation about these pages even for the lay reader, while the profes- 
sional antiquarian wil! find the book an authority. 
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